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Introduction 


Situation comedy, or ‘sitcom’, captures the 
public imagination. Catchphrases ring out in 
every workplace, characters are emblazoned on 
T-shirts, mugs and screensavers, and TV polls 
place The Office, Only Fools and Horses or Absolutely 
Fabulous at the top of our favourite viewing. 
There is a particular fondness for this form of 
scripted comedy. We love to watch comedy actors 
ridiculing our pretensions or chronicling our 
woes whilst making us laugh hysterically. None 
of this can happen without the writer. 

Sitcom is deceptive. You think you are 
watching naturally funny people snipe, bicker 
and be witty, but the writer and later the script 
editor, producer, cast and crew have all done 
an immense amount of work in creating a 
unique world. 

In this book I aim to break down exactly 
how this is done and to provide a number of 
suggestions and exercises to prompt you into 
doing it yourself. I will look at sitcom characters 
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and how to create them, what kinds of relationships 
work best, plotting and sub-plotting, and how to 
make it as potentially funny as possible. Included 
also are script templates and information on how 
to sell your work and to whom. 

Sitcom writing is a commercial business, so I 
will also ofter hints and tips on how to go about 
getting an agent and how to deal with broadcasters 
or independent production companies when they 
show interest in your writing. 

Sitcom is not easy — some would say that it’s 
the hardest kind of comedy writing — but it is 
extremely rewarding. Your name on the credits is 

a huge validation of 
There is nothing like hearing the months of hard 
your words performed by work you have put 
professional actors or seeing | into a project. 
the scene you wrote on a Sitcom is much 


wet Wednesday acted out on | loved by the general 
camera for the first time. public and it is 


endlessly repeatable, 
which means that the writer will always have their 
work being broadcast somewhere in the world, 
and be getting paid for it. 


Suly the form. How long isa scaigt ? 
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Catch phrases 
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Part I 


Sitcom 
essentials 


What is sitcom? 


SITCOM Is NOT about the situation but the 
characters. Whether Fawlty or Frasier, Blackadder 
or Brent, it’s people that we love to watch behaving 
badly. These extraordinary types are monsters 
whom we would cross the street to avoid in 
real life but who in sitcom are given free rein to 
follow the consequences of their actions to the 
limit. There are other character comedy shows, of 
course; for example Little Britain, but this is really 
a sketch show. TV people call this broken comedy 
because they are vignettes and there is no single 
story running through each episode. 

Sitcom is usually recorded in front of a 
studio audience. In the early days of television 
these shows were aired live, but as technology 
improved, editing became possible before 
transmission. Nowadays, all kinds of tweaking 
goes on before the final product is broadcast. Yet 
it is beneficial to have a live audience as it will not 
only help to get the best possible performance out 
of the cast, but can also indicate where the jokes 
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are falling flat. In this case — a boon to the writer 
— last minute rewrites, added bits of business or 
extra scenes can be included. 

Some sitcoms are instead filmed with a single 
camera (live recordings usually have four). 
This allows for multiple retakes to get exactly 
the performances or shots required (more on 
this in Part Seven). The Office, Spaced and Green 
Wing were all done in this way, but there will 
always be a need to road test comedy in front of 
living, laughing people. My Family and My Hero 
are audience shows which have achieved huge 
ratings. 


Sitcom is always half an hour. On the commercial 
networks this can be reduced to almost twenty-five 
minutes. If a comedy stretches to an hour, then it is 
called comedy drama. This is a confusing term. Is it 


comedy or is it drama? Ideally it is both, but where this 
form differs to sitcom is that the characters grow over 
the course of the series. They mature and develop 
and are caught up in major life changes. 
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WHAT IS SITCOM? 


There is little character development in sitcom 
because we keep our characters trapped. They 
can’t move. They are stifled by their lives, their 
jobs, their relatives, and in situations which 
are often all of their own making. It’s also 
always a small cast. Four people irritating the 
heck out of one another are quite enough to 
have the audience glued to their screens. The 
characters don’t stray either; playing out their 
anxieties in a single domestic or workplace 
setting (occasionally both). There are rarely big 
plots in sitcom. A missing key or impertinent 
accusation is sufficient to create laughter for 
thirty minutes. 

Of course, it has to be funny as well: gloriously, 
unpredictably, irreverently hilarious. 
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What makes great sitcom? 


FIRST AND FOREMOST, a situation comedy should 
be funny, even if you aren’t falling off your chair. 
Many people watch TV alone and it’s hard to 
laugh in those circumstances (although, for me, 
The Simpsons will do it nine times out of ten), but 
you ought to be amused enough to keep watching 
and to want to tune in again. 

Good acting is vital; not just for the lead 
character but for the ensemble cast as well. 
Porridge relied not only on the superb talents 
of Ronnie Barker, but also those of Richard 
Beckinsale, Brian Wilde and Fulton Mackay. 
Would Fawlty Towers have been as successful 
without Prunella Scales as Sybil? A single star 
rarely carries the show, although he or she will 
help get it off the ground. Harry Enfield is quoted 
as saying that Men Behaving Badly would not have 
got made without him and would not have been 
a success had he not left (he bowed out after 
one series). 
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WHAT MAKES GREAT SITCOM? 


Nevertheless, what makes a sitcom great are 
characters who provoke the phrase ‘I know 
someone just like that’. Take David Brent in 
The Office. None of us really has a boss who’s 
that awful, but he does seem to represent all the 
qualities (insensitivity, rudeness, arrogance) of 
a certain kind of middle-management drone. 
The fresh idea — the one that elevates him above 
other more traditional sitcom bosses — is that he 
so desperately wants to fit in and be one of the 
lads. Plus he thinks he’s a comedian, or rather 
a ‘chilled-out entertainer’ — a master stroke of 
self-delusion. These lead roles are archetypes. 
Originals. Characters that sear themselves onto 
our retinas. 

Believability is crucial too. When you watch 
a sitcom you don’t want to be asking: ‘Why are 
these people living together? Why don’t they just 
move away or divorce their partner?’ Sometimes, 
though, there is a credibility gap that undermines 
your enjoyment of the show. One example is the 
1994 series Honey for Tea, which starred Felicity 
Kendall as a Californian widow who ended up 
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as an assistant bursar at a Cambridge college. 
The problem here was that sitcom audiences 
knew her as the quintessential English rose from 
The Good Life and refused to accept her in this 
role. Admittedly this was a casting issue, not a 
writing one, but the result is the same: if you 
can’t convince your audience of your character’s 
motives for being in a given situation, they will 
switch off. 


Another key to good sitcom is to make it 
relevant. The Office struck a chord with a 
large viewing public, not only because of 


David Brent but also dim Gareth, comatose 
Keith, Finchy’s balls-out sexism and Tim’s 
inability to escape a job that he was only 
slightly better than. 


In previous decades Men Behaving Badly exposed 
the new lad, The Good Life captured a desire to 
escape the rat race and Carla Lane’s sublime 
Butterflies spoke to a generation of women who 
wanted to escape stifling marriages. 

There is also surprise in sitcom. Nobody 
expected Basil Fawlty to give his Mini Cooper a 
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thrashing with a branch, Del Boy to loosen the 
wrong nut above the chandelier or the Meldrews 
to find a strange old lady in their bed, but these 
were in keeping with the characters and the 
show. This is what we watch for — extremes of 
behaviour — but coming from people whom we 
have grown to know. 

In this regard, the element of familiarity is 
important. People need to warm to this strange 
person in their living room. They need time 
to learn about their faults and foibles and to 
love and hate them, which is why it takes time 
for sitcom to bed in — often at least two series. 
Therefore, characters must be written with an 
eye towards longevity. Take the longest-running 
UK sitcom, Last of the Summer Wine, which was 
written by one of the most prolific writers in 
TV; Roy Clarke. Despite many cast changes and 
the deaths (and subsequent recasting) of most 
of the principle players, it still garners great 
audience ratings. It doesn’t matter that every 
episode seems to involve Nora Batty’s stockings 
or a tin bath running down a hill, people find it 
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comforting and reassuring. Cheers, Frasier or My 


Family operate on similar levels — we feel like we 
are dropping in on old friends. 


Studying the genre 


TO BECOME ANY kind of writer the first thing 
you'll want to do is research the area in which you 
wish to write. A putative crime novelist scours 
newspapers for gore and wannabe screenwriters 
spend their hours at the cinema or renting DVDs. 
As an aspiring sitcom writer you should be no 
different. Watch everything, good and bad, British 
and American, new and old. Aside from the many 
cable and satellite channels (Paramount and 
UKTV G2 run a lot of comedy repeats), there is 
a huge back catalogue of classic shows available 
in music stores or at your local library. Don’t 
forget BBC radio either; audio CDs are available 
of Hancock, After Henry and Alan Partridge, as are 
boxed DVD sets of the other sitcoms referred to 
in this book. 

At the back of this book you will find a list of the 
top 40 sitcoms. These will change as new sitcoms 
come along — but do you agree with them? What 
are your personal top ten and how do they differ 
from this list? Why? Do you like silliness or smart 
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retorts? Do you prefer US humour to British? Do 
your favourites contain oodles of visual gags or do 
they produce a sly grin? 


Now think about the sitcoms you don’t like. Some of 
these may be in the top 40 as well. Try to come up 
with three. What makes you turn off? Write a short 


piece, say, one side of A4, on its failings. Sometimes 
it’s a good idea to know what you don’t want to do. 
It will help you narrow down what you do. 


It’s very useful to go and see a sitcom being 
recorded. (Tickets are free from the BBC 
Ticket Unit or online. Details are listed at the 
end of this book.) Seeing it done live with all 
the excitement that that generates is a huge 
encouragement to any writer. You may see an 
existing show, a new one or possibly even a pilot 
(the first script or recorded show of a potential 
series). A pilot is shot so that the commissioning 
executives can decide whether it’s working or 
not. If they and the channel controllers are happy 
then a series (usually six shows in the UK) is 
commissioned. 
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When you're there you'll see the main set in 
front of you — picture, for example, the Friends 
apartment. This is where nearly all the action will 
take place. It’s almost like a stage play. See how 
many doors there are so the actors can get on and 


Here’s another exercise. Watch an episode of one of 
your favourite sitcoms. Twice. What works so well? 
How high is the laugh rate? Do we instantly know 
who these people are? What is their status in society? 
Working class or blue collar? Middle class or upper 
class? Are they what you might call ‘aspirational’? Is 
their relationship toward one another clear or is time 
wasted in explaining it? Are they trapped in any way? 
Can you tell when the plot began? Was it concluded 
neatly? Did the show start and end in the same place? 
If so, was it set at home or at work or both? How 
many sets (locations) were used in total? How big 
was the cast and can you divide them into leading 
players and supporting parts? Who was the funniest 
person in it? 
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off quickly. To the left and right there will be two 
or three other sets made to look like other parts 
of the flat or home, or maybe an office, pub or 
restaurant, depending on the plot. If you think 
of Friends again, 1t would be the corridor between 
the two apartments, Joey’s apartment and the 
Central Perk café. 

Above you are monitors, like TVs, suspended 
from the roof. On these are played the opening 
and closing credits and any footage that has been 
pre-recorded. Exterior shooting, for instance, is 
always done first. 

During the recording they will stop and start; 
actors will fluff their lines and chunks of dialogue 
or action may be repeated several times. A warm 
up man will ask you to laugh equally hard each 
time. Your laughter is recorded and the best ‘take’ 
is used. It’s hard to laugh at the same thing after 
having seen it five times so, when it comes to the 
finished product, they layer on a few overdubs of 
your chortles. This is what is known as ‘canned’ 
laughter. Some people believe that this interferes 
with your enjoyment of the show; others find it 
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a useful prompt — a way of feeling included in 


the joke. The arguments for and against still rage 
in TV circles. 
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Origins 


SITCOM BEGAN IN both America and Britain 
on radio in the same year: 1926. That Child 
ran for only six episodes, and was written by 
Florence Kilpatrick. It had a domestic setting and 
concerned a couple who were struggling to cope 
with raising their daughter. Each week brought 
a different discipline problem and although the 
show was only ten minutes long, it differed from 
being an extended sketch ora short play by having 
the same characters each week. 

On US radio, Sam & Henry were a pair of 
African Americans newly arrived in Chicago 
from the rural South. They were played by 
white actor/writers Gosden and Correll and the 
show premiered on Chicago radio station WGN. 
The writers had been approached about doing a 
show based on a popular newspaper comic strip 
but instead proposed this different idea using 
characters they had created. They later reworked 
it to become a show called Amos & Andy. This was 
almost like a morality play, debating common 
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issues and suggesting solutions. There is a school 
of thought that some sitcom still performs the 
same function today. 

ITMA (UK, 1939-49) was more about pure 
silliness and was created by Liverpool comic 
Tommy Handley, writer Ted Kavanagh and 
producer Francis Worsley. The title It’s That Man 
Again referred to a 


Daily Expressreport | War-ravaged British audiences 
describing Hitler’s craved comic relief and ITMA 

: was so successful that 310 
advance into emia editions were broadcast; only 
territories. During | ending when Tommy Handley 


the early war years | Passed away. 
there were several 
changes in cast and format, but by 1942 ITMA was 
reaching an audience of 16 million. 

The cheeky rebel who bucks the system has often 
been a British favourite and this continued with 
another huge BBC radio hit, The Navy Lark, which 
rana decade later. Over eighteen years, this became 
radio’s longest-running comedy show. The cast 
were located onboard the fictitious HMS Troutbridge 
—a frigate refitted to house all the ‘undesirable 
elements’ of the British Navy on one ship. 
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Back in the States, The Goldbergs ran on radio 
from the thirties to the late forties and featured 
a Jewish family in New York City. Television 
helped to firmly establish sitcom in the US and 
the 1950s were considered a golden age. Many 
of the shows were ‘star vehicles’; that is to say, 
the sitcom was written around a popular comedy 
performer of the day who was surrounded by a 
small coterie of comic supporters playing their 
friends or relatives. Much the same could be 
said for the more contemporary Seinfeld or Larry 
Sanders, although they modestly allow others to 
shine. Such luminaries of that decade were Jackie 
Gleason in The Honeymooners, Jack Benny and The 
Burns and Allen Show, starring real-life husband 
and wife George Burns and Gracie Allen. 

In 1951 a Cuban bandleader and a red-headed 
actress put together a show that became the best- 
loved programme of the decade. Desi Arnez and 
Lucille Ball (another real-life couple) produced 
179 weekly episodes of I Love Lucy. Their 
sitcom was the first to be based in California 
and was also the first to be shot in front of a 
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studio audience. The domestic sitcom became 
a common comedy genre, with The Adventures 
of Ozzie and Harriett, The Beverley Hillbillies and 
Bewitched. (OK, Samantha was a witch, but she 
was a domesticated one.) 

The US did not only produce domestic shows. 
Another classic starred Phil Silvers as the conman 
in uniform, Sgt. Bilko. In subsequent years, 
hits such as M*A*S*H, Taxi and Cheers firmly 
established the country’s grasp of workplace 
comedy. 

Back in the UK, a seedy, melancholic, yet 
cunning fool, Anthony Hancock of East Cheam 
became the most popular and admired comedian 
in Britain. There were 102 radio editions of 
Hancock’s Half Hour and a third of the population 
watched the TV version. The Hancock character 
was a misfit and a loser, a pompous overbearing 
bore and a template for many of our favourite 
sitcom characters ever since. Without Hancock 
or the brilliance of writers Ray Galton and Alan 
Simpson, it is debatable whether there would 
ever have been a Captain Mainwaring, Basil 
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Fawlty or Victor Meldrew. Galton and Simpson 
went on to write Steptoe & Son, and in their wake 
other writers took up the task of firming up the 
classic British sitcom. Till Death Us Do Part, 
The Likely Lads, Dad’s Army and, later, Fawlty 
Towers established Britain as the hub of great 
situation comedy. 
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UK vs. USA 


THE WORLD TENDS to see the best of the American 
exports. Cheers ran for 275 episodes and won 26 
Emmy Awards. Seinfeld’s last episode had the 
highest viewer ratings of any TV show to date, 
Frasier ran for 11 years (1993-2004) and Friends 
for ten (1994-2004). The Simpsons has reached 
the 300 episode mark. 


Are these the greatest sitcoms ever made? Do you 
prefer their deft characterisations, crisp wit, subtle 
irony and snappy plotting to their UK counterparts? 


Or do you find them crass, smug or shallow, full of 
empty platitudes about learning and growing? Do you 
hate hugging or over-sentimentality? 


British sitcom, at best, is satirical, beautifully 
observed and contains sharply drawn characters 
who transgress society’s boundaries and shock us 
with their ineptitude or lack of embarrassment. 
At worst, it can be plodding, predictable, tame 
and even lame. There is furthermore a point to be 
made that the UK is now following the American 
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model with My Family, which has proven to be 
a big BBC 1 hit. This show features a normal 
middle-class, suburban family who fire one- 
liners at one another. It’s interesting to note that 
this was written and created by... an American. 
What is the difference? Well, at the risk of 
generalising (I’m going to anyway), US sitcom is 
optimistic and aspirational. What I mean by that 
is the characters are actively involved in trying to 
solve their problems; in learning, growing and 
trying to become better people. They don’t, of 
course, but that 
In Britain, there is a love of | js their aim. 
characters who fail. Brent, As far back 
Blackadder, Brittas and Fawity 
are all out of their depth, in lives 


and in professions for which the UK has 
they are entirely unsuited. favoured 


dysfunctional 
losers who have no hope of achieving anything 
of significance in their sad lives. What that says 
about the Brits as a nation I don’t know, but 
there is a degree of wallowing in it, of delighting 
in chopping down those who try to rise above 
their station. 


as Hancock, 
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It could be argued that Homer Simpson, the 
ultimate patriarch of the failing family, is also a 
loser and that his son Bart is a prankster, but both 
his wife and daughter consistently draw them 
back to conformity. The writers have ensured that 
Homer and Bart know the difference between 
right and wrong, even if they choose the latter. 
It’s my belief that this slight departure from the 
sitcom norm is one thing that marks out The 
Simpsons as true comedic gold. 

If American sitcom says ‘this is how we would 
like the world to be’, British sitcom says ‘this 
is how the world is’. This makes it hard for a 
successful cross-cultural pollination: recent 
history is littered with failed attempts — in the 
main, trying to transfer shows from the UK to 
the US. It does, however, work the other way 
around, yet I suspect this is because Brits are 
more broad-minded and are as happy to accept 
the unreality of US sitcoms as they are the notion 
of Hollywood. 
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A word of caution if you’re thinking of 
contributing to the American market: most 
US sitcom is team written (that’s a large team, 
not merely a pair) and it’s hard to break into 
that from the outside. You really need to be in 


the US and to be reading the trade papers to 
know what’s going on there. It’s a better idea 
to write for your home country and then, once 
you have sold your sitcom, to let that success 
be your calling card to America. 
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I HAVE ALREADY made some mention of the 
domestic and the workplace sitcom, and these 
are in fact the mainstays of situation comedy. 
Sitcom is usually based either around the home 
or the office, but do consider the practicalities of 
doing both. For every extra location, a new set 
will have to be built. This is why one setting tends 
to dominate; it’s cheaper to have the same set in 
place for the whole recording run rather than 
have to keep rebuilding it. In Men Behaving Badly 
it was the living room, in Cheers it was the bar. 
Also, it must be a room with enough entrances 
to keep the action flowing. In Frasier they were 
always in and out of the kitchen, front door and 
bedrooms. 

More recent sitcoms like The Office or Green 
Wing (which are shot without an audience) use 
a series of closed sets. A DV or ‘digital video’ 
camera is used for filming because it is small 
and portable and allows for greater freedom of 
movement. The above shows are still workplace 
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comedies but also fit into another category, that 
of the gang show. This is an old term which was 
used to describe a comedy with an ensemble 
cast. Jimmy Perry, David Croft and Jeremy Lloyd 
are its best known purveyors; their credits have 
included Dad’s Amy, It Ain’t Half Hot Mum, Are 
You Being Served?, Allo, Allo and Hi-De-Hi. 


In America Sgt. Bilko, M*A*S*H and Taxi were 
also gang shows. Note that these were all 
workpliace-related. This is simply because there 
are more people around at work. The gang 
show often focuses on one or two central roles, 
around which others will orbit. This troupe of 
regular character actors serve as a repeating 
joke or plot hook for the main action. This 
was also true of the first domestic variations, 
Bread and Soap, which proved that you can 
have a large cast in a home setting. More 
lately the gang show ensemble has returned 
with Friends and its British counterpart, 
Coupling. In these shows, each character has 
more weight and deserves their own plot or 
subplot (more on plotting later). 


Another sitcom variant is the ‘one man against 
the world’ type. Hancock was the first example 
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of this and his legacy has travelled down through 
Shelley to Victor Meldrew in One Foot in the 
Grave. Usually the character is unaware of his 
limitations and each time he faces a problem, 
he causes chaos, which in turn affects all those 
around him. If these three grumpy old men are 
the most miserable end of this spectrum, then 
the lighter end encompasses Frank Spencer 
in Some Mothers Do ’Ave ’Em and the highly 
popular Mr Bean. 

This is not to be confused with the star vehicle 
type of sitcom, which I outlined in the Origins 
section and which is more of an American 
phenomenon. I Love Lucy, Sgt. Bilko, The Mary 
Tyler Moore Show, The Cosby Show and Seinfeld 
were all built round the star comedian. A kind 
of family is created around them with all the 
baggage that that brings. Sometimes it works, 
as with Frasier, which was an offshoot of Cheers, 
and sometimes it doesn’t, as with Kramer, which 
came from Seinfeld. This does not really happen 
in British sitcom. It’s hard to imagine a spin-off 
called Baldrick. 
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The Lovers was written by Jack Rosenthal 
and concerned a pair of Manchester teenagers. 
Geoffrey (Richard Beckinsale) was trying to lose 
his virginity, whilst his girlfriend Beryl (Paula 
Wilcox) tried to stop him. This is an endlessly 
amusing human situation that has bred the 
sitcom will-they-won’t-they strain. Think of Tim 
and Dawn in The Office or Niles and Daphne 
in Frasier. This dilemma can either take centre 
stage or just be a part of the story. Our hope as 
the audience is that one day they will kiss, get 
together or get married. This is enough to keep 
viewers watching for several series. 


Funny foreigners (or even aliens) show up in sitcoms 
quite a lot, and they are examples of the ‘fish out of 
water’ category. Because they are not of the given 
culture, their reactions are fresh and funny — making 


us take another look at behaviour that we take for 
granted. Aliens Mork and ALF or foreigners Latka 
(Andy Kaufman) in Taxi and Balki (Bronson Pichot) 
in Perfect Strangers demonstrate the effectiveness of 
this formula. 
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Another form is what can be termed the chalk 
and cheese template, the best-known example 
of this being The Odd Couple. Felix Unger and 
Oscar Madison were friends, both abandoned 
by their wives, who ended up living together. 
They had wildly different temperaments and 
fought constantly. Other examples include The 
Liver Birds or, more recently, Will & Grace 
which, although also a domestic sitcom, is 
less about the home front and more about the 
gay—straight divide. 
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High concept 


THIS IS A TERM used by television executives to 
mean that a show will sell on the idea alone. 
Currently there is a fashion for programmes that 
do-what-it-says-on-the-tin. In multi channel 
homes (where you have both terrestrial and 
satellite stations) the on screen guide shows only 
the name of the programme and gives two or 
three sentences of information in order to attract 
the viewer. ‘High concept’ describes shows that 
have a strong fantasy element. This is common 
in the US, 3rd Rock from the Sun being the latest in 
a long line of alien comedies which stretch back 
through ALF to Mork and Mindy to My Favourite 
Martian. We know that they don’t exist, but we 
like the idea and wonder how far it can be taken 
for laughs. Horror too can raise its undead head. 
The Addams Family and The Munsters are examples. 
Some are a bit nuts, like Mr Ed the talking horse 
or My Mother the Car, which is self-explanatory. 
The UK is not immune. My Dead Dad was 
about a man whose father will not let go and So 
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Haunt Me featured a Jewish ghost. My Hero is a 
sitcom about a superhero living in the suburbs. 
These crop up 


so often that the | Cam you come up with an 
BAC hasa special idea like this? A sitcom set 

: in Heaven or a rehab clinic? 
bin for them. In a brothel? 


What’s wrong with 
the brothel idea? You could call it Bless this Ho and 
feature a Madame, a useless pimp and some feisty 
girls including a sympathetic Eastern European... 
Plus there’d be all the customers: politicians, 
piers of the realm, topical game show hosts. OK, 
stop now. Why is this not going to happen? Well, 
firstly it’s about prostitution, and no matter how 
liberal we think we are, telly will only cover that 
topic in drama (e.g. Hearts of Gold) or else they 
will set it in the Victorian era so that it looks too 
quaint. ‘Lookin’ for a good time, dearie?’ 
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There is some resistance to high concept sitcom. 
This is partly because the public are obsessed with 
reality TV and are demanding reality in their sitcoms 
too, and partly because wild ideas tend to run out of 
steam. Heaven or Hell may seem like they provide 


endless comic combinations, but the choice is too 
wide. Sitcom is small and intimate and concerns the 
day to day. High concept may be attractive as an idea, 
but you have to be able to convince a producer that 
it will work through many episodes. 
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Writing for stars 


AMERICAN SITCOMS ARE often constructed around 
a star performer. It’s a safe bet. They have a 
ready-made audience so TV networks will give 
their show a high profile, thereby drawing in 
advertisers and sponsors. Everything these days 
is dependent on ratings and this seems to be the 
best way to get them. 

However, it doesn’t always work out and the 
schedules are littered with failed attempts. There 
are myriad reasons for this, but in the main it’s 
because the show did not fit the public perception 
of that particular star. 


Frasier was an exception. This neurotic 
psychiatrist was in Cheers a breath of 
pompous air whose manners were at odds 
with the down to earth doings of the blue 


collar clientele. The chance was taken to move 
him to Seattle, saddie him with a disabled 
father and make him a phone-in shrink on 
a local radio show. He remained vain and 
conceited but something magical happened. 
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Frasier’s father Martin Crane humanised him. 
And when his bother Niles was introduced and 
was at least twice as neurotic as he was, it put 
Frasier in a sympathetic context. This was more 
by luck than by design as a reviewing of the first 
series demonstrates that it was a gradual process. 

In the UK, although a star will help to get a 
sitcom made and will ensure initial ratings, there 
is a tendency not to go the American way. In 
Britain, sitcom usually makes its stars, the viewing 
public preferring to latch onto the characters first. 
Recent examples include Martin Clunes, Ricky 
Gervais, Caroline Quentin, Dylan Moran and 
Martin Freeman — all performers who have 
become top notch ratings grabbers. One reason 
for this is that the audience gets to start on a 
level playing field. They don’t know anyone yet 
so they have no preference. It’s like going to a 
party. If you know one person you will cling to 
them like seaweed and miss out on all that other 
social interaction. 

Another problem with stars is they bring the 
baggage of the other roles they have been known 
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for. Excepting David Jason and Ronnie Barker, 
whose versatility is so great they seem to inhabit 
any role, stars do tend to get typecast. Since One 
Foot in the Grave, has Richard Wilson been able to 
do anything without it being compared to Victor 
Meldrew? If you are writing for, say, Richard 
Briers, Geoffrey Palmer or Patricia Routledge 
then you may end up writing a conglomeration 
of the parts you have seen that actor in rather 
than a real character. 

On the other hand, if a star is attached to a 
project, it has a greater chance of being made, 
so it might be a springboard for your career. 
Beware, though, of schedules or golden handcuff 
deals. Comedy actors are often under contract 
to broadcasting companies and their work is 
mapped out for a long time ahead. If you have 
in mind a show for an existing star, it’s best to try 
approaching their agent first to ascertain whether 
it is a viable idea. 
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Part 2 


Where do I 
begin? 


Keeping a notebook 


BEFORE YOU EVEN consider writing your sitcom, 
the first thing you need to do is keep a notebook. I 
recommend a small policeman’s style tablet as they 
are small enough to fit in most pockets. The bigger 
A4ring-bound pads and beautifully produced books 
may look attractive but you won’t want to sully 
them with your jottings and may be less inclined to 
let your thoughts flow onto the page. The smaller 
one looks professional too (and producing one in a 
restaurant can guarantee better service). 

Keep it with you at all times, beside the bed or 
in the car (for use only in heavy traffic, of course). 
A title will come. ‘Blue Food’, you think. Brilliant. 
Or you spot some bizarre behaviour on the street. 
You hate your boss and the way he uses passive 
ageression to get what he wants. Your partner tidies 
up before the cleaner arrives, or always tries to round 
off the numbers on the pump when buying petrol. 
A sitcom has never been set on an oil rig. You cannot 
sleep because you can see it. 

You will find that ideas form. Let them come 
and don’t hurry them. Some will remain as half 
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a scribbled page — others will grow until you find 
yourself compulsively adding in more notes every 
few minutes. 

If jokes come to you, write | Get into the 
them down. You never know | habit of jotting 
when you might be able touse | down ideas, 
them. Amusing interchanges 


‘ because they are 
- if you can remember them 


elusive things. If 


verbatim, put them down as 
well. Try to get the essence of | yOu do not trap 
conversation. This is alladding | them they will 
to the mulch, because without escape, and you 
good soil nothing will grow. 


don’t want to be 
looking back and 
thinking ‘What was that brilliant idea?” Many writers 
fear the blank page; you will avoid that problem if all 
you need is to dig out your notebook for inspiration. 
Think of it as work in progress. 

I find that the most productive times for 
generating ideas are either when I’m drifting off to 
sleep, when I’m exercising or when I’m going for a 
walk. Having my body preoccupied seems to free 
up my mind. Sitting here now, perched in front of 
the PC, I cannot think of a witty line to finish this 
section. 
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Transcribing a dialogue 


Try recording your family at mealtime. Get hold of 
a small micro cassette tape recorder and slip it into 
your pocket or stick it under the table. Let the tape 
run and afterwards listen to it back. 

Transcribe a few pages of dialogue. What did you 
notice? Did people speak in long, well thought out 
phrases, or in chopped up and frequently interrupted, 
sentences? Does everyone contribute equally or do 
some people rant on for half a page or more while 
others convey their meaning in silent gestures or in 
throwing objects? Is what they say indicative of what 
they are like as a person? What about the rhythm of 
how people speak? What about what they don’t say? 
How do they get their meaning across? 

Sitcom is artificial. It seems to be like reality, only 
not as clumsy. We need to sculpt dialogue to make it 
seem real. Hopefully you will have found this exercise 
useful — not only as blackmail, but also for showing 
you the rhythm of how we talk and how we get across 
our thoughts. 

Now wipe the tape. You should be ashamed of 
yourself. 
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Your sense of humour 


WHAT TYPE OF comedy ideas are coming to the 
fore out of your notes? Silly? Surreal? Savage? 
Rude? Are you a dry, deadpan sort of person or 
do you like broader comedy? It’s worth revisiting 
the list of your top ten sitcoms and looking at the 
style of comedy employed in each one. 

TV channels have different remits for the kind 
of comedy they want. ITV does few comedies, 
but when they do they are broad audience shows. 
Channel 4 is more niche, keen on new talent, 
with a bias towards different cultures, sexuality or 
race. It has a young audience who are unafraid of 
crudeness. BBC 3 is a nursery slope for BBC 2 and 
is equally on the lookout for fresh, exciting kinds 
of comedy. BBC 2 tends towards the esoteric, 
smart or intelligent while BBC 1 is after a broad 
family following. What’s your market? 
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Ideas into practice 


FIRST OF ALL, ideas have no currency until someone 
with power or purse strings takes them on. It is 
the writer’s job to develop them from those 
random jottings into a saleable project. Don’t 
worry about trying to conceive of a whole sitcom 
in one go. There are many ways of getting to the 
page and producing ideas in volume is the only 


sure-fire way of 
knowing that you 
are heading in the 
right direction. 
Try a film. Perry 
and Croft had 
been kicking ideas 
around when they 
watched Oh Mr 
Porter, starring 


Try getting inspired by a 
story in a newspaper. Writer 
Eric Chappell read of an 
African visitor to Britain who 
masqueraded as a prince, 


and went around duping 
people for rent and favours. 
He turned this into a play, 
The Banana Box, which later 
became Rising Damp. 


Stanley Holloway. The set-up of old man, young 
man and stupid man gave them a framework 
which they grafted onto Dad’s Army. 
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Absolutely Fabulous was originally a sketch from 
the French and Saunders show. Have you already 
written some sketches? Are any of them begging 
to be developed further? 

Fawlty Towers emerged from a visit by the 
Pythons to a hotel in Torbay. Have you had a 
horrendous holiday experience? I managed to 
transform a holiday into my first novel, and two 
road trips into sitcoms. 


Let’s say that you have come up with a character, a 
possible situation or a location for a sitcom. Now it’s 
time to put these on the PC. | find that transcribing 


my rough notes to cold, hard type makes me start to 
think more seriously about a project. Some will fall by 
the wayside — others will bloom. Pick the best three 
to get you started. 
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Learn from the best 


IMAGINE YOURSELF IN the mind of your favourite 
sitcom writer: how would you develop your 
ideas if you were Richard Curtis, Ricky Gervais 
or Carla Lane? Sports stars do this — hypnotising 
themselves into the minds of their heroes so that 
they can break that record. Writing is no different. 
Learn from the best and become a sitcom writer 
at the top of your game. 


This next exercise is intended to take this 
strategy further. One of the best ways in 
which to learn about sitcom is to write an 
episode of one of your favourites. It can be an 
old or new show, but pick one with which you 
connect. First yow’ll need to read the scripts, 
many of which are available in book form or 
online (websites and sources are listed at the 
end of this book). If this is not possible, simply 
watch a couple of episodes. The advantage you 
have is that you already know the characters, 
their relationships, the situation and the style 
of humour. All the hard work has been done. 
Your job is to come up with a new plot and to 
execute this keeping as closely to the original 
format as possible. 


ey 


HOW TO BE A SITCOM WRITER 


Don’t worry too much about an original plot 
idea. If your favourite is a long runner, then many 
of the basics will have been covered anyway. Just 
imagine a simple problem for the lead character 
and figure out how he or she will react to it and 
complicate the issue or get the wrong end of the 
stick. What happens now? What makes it worse? 
Turn to Part Six on plotting for a guide on how 
to plan out your episode. You are looking at 
developing a 30-minute script. 

A page of script looks like this. Downloads of 
this template are available on the web (details at 
the back of the book). 
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Script layout 


Number each scene and page. | | Write interior/exterior 
Begin each scene on a fresh page. | | to place each scene. 


SCENE 1. EXT. LOCATION 


The script) DESCRIBE YOUR LOCATION 

is always) IN BLOCK CAPITALS AND 

written on} WHEN YOU INTRODUCE A 

the right-} CHARACTER, DESCRIBE HIM 

hand side.) OR HER BRIEFLY. 
CHARACTER #1: 


Characters are designated by first or last 
names. The character name should remain 
consistent throughout the script. 


CHARACTER #2: 


Dialogue appears under the character’s name. 
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CHARACTER #1: 
(SMILES) Instructions appear in capitals 


and brackets in the body of the dialogue. 
(PAUSE) 


If a scene ends abruptly 
you can write: 
CUT TO: 


DISSOLVE TO: the next: 


IF YOU HAVE VISUAL 
SCENES WITHOUT 
DIALOGUE, THEN SPLIT 
YOUR ACTION INTO 
PARAGRAPHS. THIS MAKES 
IT EASIER TO READ. 


Indicates a pause in speech. 


For acomic pause, use the 
word BEAT. 


CUT TO: 


oe yo 


LEARN FROM THE BEST 
SCENE 2. INT LOCATION — NIGHT 


SOMETIMES IT MAY BE 
NECESSARY TO HEAR 
CHARACTERS WHEN WE 
CAN’T SEE THEM. 


CHARACTER #1: (0.0.V.) 

Out-of-vision means the character is 
present, but can only be heard, e.g. 

they are speaking from an adjoining room. 


CHARACTER #2: (V.O.) 

Voiceover is used if the character is not 
present, but can be heard via phone 

or radio. Also it is used if the character is 
narrating the story. 


SCENE 3. EXT. LOCATION 
(FLASHBACK) 


IF YOU WANT FLASHBACKS 
IN YOUR SCRIPT, TREAT THEM AS 
SEPARATE SCENES. 
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The dialogue is placed on the right-hand side of 
the page so as to allow for camera directions or 
script notes on the left. It is spaced out, so the 
script will be quite bulky. Start each scene on a 
fresh page. At this stage don’t bother to describe 
the main characters — assume that we know 
them — but if you bring in a new one, a short 
introductory sentence will suffice. 

A word of warning: often novice writers 
make the mistake of bringing in new characters 
who hijack the plot, and then it stops being, for 
instance, a Vicar of Dibley story, more a bloke- 
who-came-to-do-the-plumbing-for-the-Vicar- 
of-Dibley plot. An extra such as a plumber should 
be a device to impart information, and that’s all. 
When you watch your favourites you will see that 
no one apart from the main characters ever gets 
more than a couple of lines of dialogue. 
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Once you are satisfied with the plot, go ahead 
and write the episode straight away, as fast 
as you can. Give yourself a deadline. All 
writers must self-impose them - otherwise 
it’s like summer holiday essays, which are 
traditionally completed in early September, 


by your mum. 

Done it? Good. When you have finished, 
put it aside for a week before rereading it. 
This is not intended to be a perfect script so 
don’t fret too much about crossing every T or 
dotting every i. When you do look back, ask 
yourself the following: 


£*° Have I captured the style of the show? Is 
the sense of humour the same as the 
original writer’s vision or have I imposed 
my own style upon it? 


£*° Do the main characters speak in their own 
voices or have I just tried to stick as many 
gags in as possible? If I covered up the 
names of the characters, would it still be 
clear who was speaking? 
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£* Have I got the rhythm right? Do they 
speak like real people? Sentences are 
sometimes long, sometimes short. Read it 
out loud if you aren’t sure. 


Does every line give some information, or 
lead up to a joke, or is it a joke? If not, cut it. 


Where do my scenes start and end? Can I 
trim off any extra dialogue before the 
story starts up? 


&” Does my plot get too complicated or rely 
too heavily on coincidence? 


& Is it funny? Have I written a funny story? 


This ought to give you an idea of whether sitcom 
is for you without having to go into the hard 
work of creating your own show. Sitcom is pretty 
precise, not just a collection of gags. Famously, 
one of John Cleese’s early telly jobs was to weed 
jokes out of scripts. 1am hoping what you’ve just 
done will have been a fun exercise — after all, it’s 
doing what you love (writing) with who you 
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love (your favourite show and its characters). If 
it isn’t, then maybe there’s something up with 
the marriage? 

If you are super-keen, a variation on this 
exercise you might like to try is to pick a defunct 
sitcom and update it. How would you approach 
Love Thy Neighbour or The Young Ones? Could 
you find another suitable era for Blackadder, or 
invent some more scams for Del Boy? This will 
bring up certain considerations, e.g.: 


£° Love They Neighbour was set at a time 
when race relations in the UK were strained. 
The first generation Afro-Caribbean immigrant 
community was less integrated than in today’s 
multi-cultural society and racism was endemic. 
Could you twist this family-next-door sitcom to 
make it about asylum seekers? There are both 
race and political issues here. 


£° ~The Young Ones was about students who 
clung to radical beliefs. Today, top-up loans and 
struggling to repay grants has created a different 
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learning culture. What about music and student 
politics? Maybe you could take the existing 
characters and find a reason for them to be 
together at forty? A word of advice. Steer clear 
of Friends Reunited as a device; it has been seen 
a lot in TV circles. 


&° Blackadder would need to be set during a 
monarchy that hasn’t yet been done. How about 
making him an advisor to Henry VIII? Maybe go 
back further, to the Roman invasion or Arthurian 
times? What new characters are you going to 
create for the ensemble cast? 


£° — Only Fools and Horses worked best when 
it mocked the yuppie culture of the 1980s. This 
is now over two decades ago and the ducker 
and diver seems an anachronism. Credit card 
and Internet crime as well as identity theft are 
rife now, so how does a Del Boy exist in this 
milieu? 
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Comedy does date. Maybe this was an issue 
when you tried plotting the episode of your 
favourite sitcom? What do not change are great 
characters, and these are fundamental to sitcom, 
as we shall see. 
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Part 3 


Practicalities 
of sitcom 


Modern sitcom 


SITCOM IS OFTEN cited as a troubled genre, 
its death knell having been announced in the 
press more often than Michael Jackson’s been 
subpoenaed. The problem, state the critics, is 
that sitcom is too ‘sifcommy’. Other genres don’t 
suffer from this. No one reads a book and says, 
‘Cracking yarn, but it was a bit novelly.’ 

Part of the problem is that audiences have 
sophisticated tastes. Innovations in documentary 
making, reality TV, 
film and drama | The audience has come 
have raised the | £9,mame payenotogtea 


bar, making sitcom | shew you can read every 
sometimes seem a | nuance of character, but 


bit old-fashioned. these people aren’t trying 
A to be funny. Sitcom is. It 
It’s hard to reach has to hit home every time 

a broad audience | with gag after gag. 


where there are 
multi-channel homes. Sitcom must do battle with 
platform games, DVDs and with people actually 
going out. Certainly, we shall never again see the 
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huge audience figures attracted by Hancock’s Half 
Hour when half the population was glued to the 
box, but the genre does thrive in adversity. The 
Office was a gamble by the BBC, and went on to 
win BAFTAs and Golden Globes. 

Other factors can come into play to hold 
sitcom back: what time of night it’s scheduled, 
what it’s up against on the other channels 
and what about if sports fixtures or breaking 
news interrupts the run? Despite this, sitcom 
survives and there are new avenues opening up 
for the wannabe writer all the time. The BBC 
regularly holds competitions for new writers, as 
does Channel 4, and BBC 3 is geared towards 
new comedy writing. There are many more 
independent production companies plus the 
expansion of satellite or cable channels (such as 
Paramount). There used to be two channels to 
whom you could sell your work; now there are 
several. 

The time has never been better to write and 
sell your sitcom. 
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Comedy drama 


COMEDY DRAMA SERIES are made up of hour long 
episodes and deepen our knowledge of character 
and narrative. Characters may be trapped in their 
lives, but the curve of the story — which lasts over 
four to six weeks — is that they arrive at some form 
of resolution. 

What tends to happen in comedy drama is that 
the concentrated laughs are lost at the expense of 
having a more complex storyline. With sitcom it isa 
stretch to accommodate this because its characters 
are not supposed to change or grow. When they 


Comedy drama is a whole genre in itself, and 
one that is outside the remit of this book. If after 


conceiving your script it doesn’t seem to fit sitcom, 
why not drop me a line at www.summersdale.com 
and | can advise. 


fundamentally alter their living conditions (e.g. in 
the later series of Friends and Frasier), the audience 
stops believing in their reality. Only Fools and Horses 
succeded in this longer format, but that one is 
pretty much out on its own. 
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Team writing 


Many Great UK sitcoms have been written in 
pairs — from Hancock and Dad’s Army to Blackadder 
and The Office. Having a comedy buddy has its 
advantages and disadvantages. You face the blank 
page together. If one is feeling down the other 
can bolster him up. You brainstorm, talking 
through ideas before settling down to work. 


My recommendation is that 
if you already have a writing 
partner then you ought to 
have a contract between 
you, signed by a solicitor, 
stating the terms of your 
partnership. This gives both 
of you equal rights in what 
you produce and lays out 
sensible financial provision 
should you split up. Establish 
also where and when you will 
write together. This might be 
an organic process, but if the 
ground rules are understood 
this will avoid quarrels. 
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You can divide the 
work; sharing out 
scenes and drafts, 
e-mailing them to 
one another for 
correction before 
coming together 
and thrashing out 
the final draft. You 
can agree on what 
literary agent to 
approach and 
where you want 
to be in five or ten 


TEAM WRITING 


years’ time. The disadvantages are that maybe one 
of you works more slowly, or maybe you fail to 
see eye to eye on a project, and if you fall out, 
the writing stops. 

I have co-authored many scripts and, though I 
relish the contact with other writers, Iam aware 
that in this I must 
relinquish control. 


You become 50 down the middle. Of course, 


per Gent of the you may produce more work to 
equation and must | justify this. 


accommodate this. 
However, if you remain a lone author like Carla 
Lane, John Sullivan or Simon Nye, you will simply 
have to spend all that money on your own. 

US sitcoms are almost all written by large 
teams. If you submit a script which gets you 
hired, you will be thrown into the writers’ room 
to sink or swim. In the UK, it’s different. There 
are at present two shows that are team written and 
they are both produced by Fred Barron, a former 
executive on Seinfeld. These are the BBC 1 shows 
My Family and According to Bex. However, it’s 


One other factor in writing as 
a pair is that you split the fee 
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not a committee; each writer is given a storyline 
to complete as a script for one episode, so really 
you are still writing on your own. There is one 
other show, Tivo Pints of Lager and a Packet of Crisps 
(BBC 2), which allows newer writers in. Check 
out the BBC website for details. 
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Soapcom 


IN THE UK, another development is soapcom. 
Compare any episode of EastEnders with the 
sitcom Early Doors and ask yourself which 
is the more real? Which is full of ludicrous 
exaggerations, improbable plots and unsayable 
dialogue? Clue: it’s not the sitcom. A lot of the 
soaps have lost the plot, partly because they go 
out up to four times a week and it simply isn’t 
practical to obtain quality at that rate, and partly 
because they are continually chasing the ratings 
tail with the notion ‘If we have a lesbian kiss or 
a murder they’re bound to watch’. 

The benefit to sitcom is that when it’s good, it 
is so much more real in capturing the nuance of 
character, the measured plot and the well-turned 
phrase or behavioural quirk. I suggest watching 
The Smoking Room, The Royle Family or Peep Show 
to get a flavour of this new developing strand. 
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Alarm bells 


BEFORE YOU COMMENCE writing I want to run 
through a few problem areas within the genre. 
Although changes in taste and fashion are 
ongoing, there are certain subjects that ring 
warning bells with script readers, producers and 
TV commissioning editors. If you want your 
sitcom to stand the best chance of selling, it is 
worth taking note of the following. 


Long shadows 

Good sitcoms cast a long shadow. You would 
find it hard at the moment to set your sitcom 
in ‘a normal office’, especially if it was filmed 
in a ‘mockumentary’ style. After Fawlty Towers 
(1975, 1979), there were no sitcoms set in hotels 
until the advent of Heartbreak Hotel in 1999 — and 
that was a B&B. That’s a 20-year embargo. One 
exception was Duty Free, but it was set in Spain. 
Blackadder cornered the market in historical 
sitcom, despite the fact that it only covered four 
eras with a couple of specials (Victorian London 
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and the Civil War). Since Red Dwarf there has 
not been a sitcom set in space, although one is 
due. If you try to ape a successful example of the 
genre, you will meet a lot of resistance because 
the feeling is that it’s been done. 


Nostalgia 

Nostalgia is hard to get right. Dad’s Army was 
written in the sixties and set during the Second 
World War. It was close enough for a large 
proportion of the population to know the years 
from living memory, and they hated it. They 
wanted to forget about the war and to move on, 
but the characters won the viewers round. By 
the third series, writers Perry and Croft were 
exploring storylines that even had nothing to 
do with the war. It lasted for ten seasons. This 
is an exception, though, as period sitcom and 
drama is the one type of TV show that gets 
most complaints. There was a sitcom written 
by Father Ted’s Graham Linehan and Arthur 
Matthews called Hippies which was set in an 
underground newspaper in the sixties. It flopped 
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—again because there were too many people who 
remembered the sixties. If credibility is at fault 
from day one then no one will buy into your 
vision. The Grimleys on ITV succeeded, but this 
was because the set and setting of the seventies 
was minutely observed. The answer, then, is 
to really know your subject — or to go back far 
enough so that it falls out of living memory. 


The paranormal 

Hauntings and the paranormal often crop up 
and fall into the high concept category. They 
fail because script readers cannot see how the 
idea/gimmick will develop several series down 
the line. This is an important factor with sitcom. 
Producers are not thinking of just one series 
but several, running for many years, growing 
and deepening, and finding a wide, dedicated 
audience. Unless the idea has huge potential, it 
tends to thin out. The way to guard against this 
is to try to come up with as many plots as you 
can: if you start to run out of steam at ten, then 
the idea probably is limited. 
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Cops 

Detectives and the police force are hard to do 
because they are already a mainstay of drama and 
their goings-on have been well covered in that 
genre. Comedy coppers look faintly ridiculous 
in today’s world. That’s not to say you can’t do 
it, but it has already been done effectively by 
Jasper Carrot and Robert Powell in The Detectives, 
and also by the cast of The Thin Blue Line — not 
to mention the cops in Early Doors or Operation 
Good Guys. 


Media 

It’s acommonly held belief that you should not 
write about the media because it’s incestuous and 
people are not interested in poncy middle-class 
people in poncy middle-class jobs. However... 
The Office, Ab Fab, Drop the Dead Donkey, My Life 
in Film, Nelson’s Column, The Creatives, Nathan 
Barley, Larry Sanders, Celeb: all these are connected 
in some way to the media. Time and time again 
situation comedy uses the mock documentary 
style or is set in a local newspaper/newsroom/TV 
studio/PR agency. The media IS part of our lives. 
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The essential problem is that there are so many 
TV writers already in the media doing it that 
the chances are you will not get a look-in. They 
have insider knowledge. Nearly all the above 
examples were written by people with powerful 
media careers so my advice is to wait and write 
your savage media satire from within: for now, 
stick to what you know. 
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Taboos and beyond 


Is THERE ANYTHING you can’t write about? There 
have been some wonderfully scatological sitcoms, 
from The Young Ones to Gimme Gimme Gimme, 
and not forgetting the Christmas special of 
Men Behaving Badly, when the Kleenex incident 
must have livened up many a dull Christmas. 
Considering the un-PC extremes of The Office or 
Nighty Night, or the laisser-faire attitude towards 
Catholicism in Father Ted, it seems that in sitcom 
anything goes. 

If you are considering writing something 
that’s ‘out there’, remember that self-censorship 
is the key. Of course religion, drug abuse and 
sexual perversions will interest script editors 
and producers, but these attention-seeking 
machinations can often run out of steam when 
compared with what you can still get out of 
being conventional. That’s not to say you ought 
to be writing about the nuclear family, but the 
powers that be are slow to accommodate changes 
in public taste. It’s more common to revolt from 
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within. David Brent got away with giving political 
correctness a right good kicking. His creator 
Ricky Gervais did this by being subtle; setting his 
character in a boring job in the most boring place 
he could think of — an office in Slough. (Maybe 
he’s never been to Swindon?) 

The Office is part of a strain of darker comedies 
that include Nighty Night, Ideal and the brilliant 
Nathan Barley (created by Chris Morris of Brass 
Eye fame). These confront issues head on, and 
there is a case to be made that they are a reaction to 
the current political 
The argument goes that | culture of ‘spin’, 


because by law we are . . 
censored from saying In Nighty Night, the 
anything in the workplace | !aln character Jill 
that may offend on pain (written and played 
of dismissal or worse, by Julia Davis) is 
comedy needs to offer up ed 
Ad antidote. unremittingly awful; 
to her workmates, 
her disabled neighbour and not least to her 
cancer-ridden bed-bound husband. Maybe it’s 
OK if the protagonist is a woman? Is it funny? 
Time will tell. 
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Another show that’s often cited as pushing 
boundaries is The League of Gentlemen which 
is technically not sitcom but a series of bolted 
together sketches. The characters are grotesques 
and, though they share the same location, they 
interact only in isolated vignettes (like Little 
Britain). It offends, but safely within a fantasy 
world. Royston Vasey is a place where the most 
appalling things can and will happen, but we the 
audience know this from the start, and so we are 
able to compartmentalise. It makes no pretence 
at being real. 

Producers and commissioners always have 
their finger on the pulse and are looking for new 
trends and how to best capture the world in which 
we live today. For the last decade this has been 
dominated by reality TV, which is relatively cheap 
and moves us away from studio-bound scripted 
comedy. However, sitcom has not suffered but 
flourished. Many of the sitcoms I have mentioned 
thus far were made in the early 2000s and who can 
tell what is to come? Here are a few current issues 
that I believe may affect our choices of things to 
write about in the years to come. 
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Technological advances are enabling more 
to be done on screen. The Simpsons would 
have been far too costly to make a couple of 
decades ago, and CGI (computer generated 
imagery) is now routinely used in high-end 
TV drama. It surely won’t be long before 
we get CGI in sitcom. 


We live in a greying population. Older 
people have different viewing habits and are 
more dedicated to sticking with something 
they like. Write a sitcom that appeals to 
them and you have a potentially huge 
audience. 


There are many more self-employed people 
and single parents. That means more people 
at home and reduced opportunities for social 
interaction. Will this affect sitcom, which is 
about people being together? Can a sitcom 
be done on the Net? 
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Single issue groups are bringing pressure 
to bear on the government and media. The 
political climate is always changing, and 
party politics holds less interest for many. 
How about writing about green issues or on 
our feelings of disenfranchisement? 


‘Retro’ is fashionable. Since the turn 
of the century, there has been a huge 
nostalgia boom. A lot of our culture is 
backward-looking. From endless repeats 
of seventies shows to the karaoke boom, 
people are watching cover bands, revivals 
of old musicals, staying safe rather than 
demanding something new. All this will 
change, but how? TV is always looking for 
something fresh and real. 
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Arc of character 


IN ALL OTHER forms of writing, an arc of character is 
employed. This term means that over the course 
of a novel, film or comedy drama, characters learn 
something and are fundamentally altered by the 
experience. Sitcom is unique in that this does 
not happen. The simple definition of sitcom is 
a small cast of characters who remain trapped in 
their lives and who do not grow. 

Sometimes, however, there can be a storyline 
that threads through a number of episodes. This 
was the case with Seinfeld when Jerry Seinfeld 
and George Costanza tried to sell their ‘show 
about nothing’ to the network. Also in Frasier and 
Friends, when Niles and Daphne and Chandler 
and Monica came together after many series of 
will-they-won’t-they. In UK sitcom there were 
ongoing redundancy issues at The Office and in 
Only Fools and Horses Del Boy and Rodney finally 
DID become millionaires. 

This use of a character arc breaks away from 
the sitcom norm. That’s risky because it goes 
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against the grain. To plan an ongoing narrative 
demands a lot of thought and screen time and 
you, as a novice writer, do not have this luxury. 
I suggest you plan your first series as separate 
episodes and do not give your characters this arc. 
It might be sitcom with training wheels, but it 
will be easier to sell. If you do feel a narrative arc 
is necessary, perhaps wait until you can discuss it 
fully with a producer. 


The most popular BBC repeats are classic episodes of 
Only Fools and Horses and Men Behaving Badly: this is 


because any episode can be dropped into a schedule at 
any point. It would seem a sensible marketing strategy 
to write something that can be sold in this way. 


Exceptions to the rules 
of sitcom 


Yes MINISTER AND its sequel Yes, Prime Minister: a 
workplace sitcom, but also a satire, not about any 
particular government (it’s believed to be about 
the Thatcher years yet in fact was written during 
the previous Labour administration) but about 
bureaucracy. Jim Hacker’s Kafkaesque quest to 
better or even fathom the agendas behind Sir 
Humphrey’s impassive bureaucrat did not merely 
parody, but stuck a wrench right into the gears of 
working government. 

The Fall and Rise of Reginald Perrin concerned 
a businessman so tired of the rat race that he 
faked his suicide and re-emerged with another 
identity. Twice. Further series had him assuming 
the position of his former boss, hiring his 
dysfunctional family to work for him, seeing his 
business collapse once more, and his rebirth as 
a cult leader. This narrative, which turned and 
twisted in on itself like a Mobius strip, would 
nowadays be put out as comedy drama — were it 
put out at all. 
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Friends is an exception. They are not trapped, their 
problems are minimal, there’s no real monster, yet 
it succeeded week in, week out. This is because 
they not only have a familial relationship — more 
about this in the section on relationships — but also 
because they are a self-contained co-dependent 
unit who repel all outsiders. Janice, Gunther, 
Ross’s various lovers — all remain peripheral to 
the central core. It is this dependency on each 
other that is their weakness and which keeps 


them together. That 
is to say it’s about 
learning to behave 
responsibly, which is 
in keeping with my 
earlier point about 
US sitcoms and 


What Friends does so well 
is to capture that period in 
our lives between when we 


have outgrown our parents 
and before we settle down 
to raise a family. 


suburban morality. Friends remains as aspirational 
as most other US sitcoms and our sympathies lie 
in how we identify with these characters in trying 
to find their places in the world. 


If after reading this book, you can come up with some 
more exceptions then why not contact me at www. 


summersdale.com? | look forward to discussing them 
with you. 
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Part 4 


Character 


Finding inspiration 


SITUATION COMEDY CHARACTERS are not people 
who tell each other jokes. They are resonant, 
believable people who are trapped in lives of 
not so quiet desperation. Often there is one who 
rises above the pack to become the focus for the 
show and I am going to call them the monster 
character. These people epitomise the worst in 
human behaviour, be they tyrant or whinging 
fool, callous boss or incompetent husband, 
gullible moron or pontificating bore. They are 
people who either do not recognise boundaries 
or who gaily trample them in their search for 
personal power. 


Take a moment to write down: 
& 3 celebrities that you hate/actively dislike. 


£* 3 people in your life who you have 
hated/actively disliked. 
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Which famous people did you choose? What were 
their professions? Often this exercise throws 
up politicians, chat show hosts, people who are 
famous-for-being-famous, DJs, the vain and the 
vacuous. What is it about them that gets your 
goat? Do any of these traits come up? 


Tyrannical 
Rude/pompous 
Vain/self-obsessed 
Hypocritical 
Conceited 

Two faced liar 
Shallow 


PBNBAAAA 


Now turn to the list of the people you have 
disliked in your life. Were you able to come up 
with three — or has your life been all sweetness 
and light? If so, what are you doing trying to 
write comedy? Often this list will turn out former 
bosses, colleagues or workmates, bullies, ex- 
partners, flatmates, even siblings or other close 
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relatives. What did they do to push your emotional 
buttons? Do they have similar traits to the ones 
listed above? 

Think ofall the great sitcom monsters: Del Boy, 
Victor Meldrew, Frasier, Bilko, Rigsby — don’t 
they share some or all of the qualities listed above? 
And yet we love to hate them. This is because the 
sitcom monster is contained. They are safe behind 
the screen, in a dramatic and emotional arena. One 
that you too are going to create. 


Pick one of the three real people with whom you 
have had a bad relationship. Think about him or her. 
Has enough water passed under the bridge for you 


to be able to write about them, or do the fires still 
burn bright? Can you isolate what it was about them 
that made you mad? 


One piece of advice; if this was a relationship that 
you had at school be aware that this was not an 
adult situation and consequently you were not 
dealing with a fully formed personality. This will 
make it harder to work with them unless you 
imagine them as they are today (ageing them up). 
Let’s try another exercise. 
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WHAT WE NEED now are some basic details about 
this person, from memory, as much or as little 
as you know. It doesn’t matter if you haven’t 
got some of this information to hand — make 
it up. Put down what seems right. This is the 
kind of background that we need to know when 
constructing any kind of character. Let your 
mind run free and fill in the blanks. It’s not a 
real C.V. Not the kind in which you lie about 
your achievements and add spurious hobbies like 
walking or ‘socialising’ but a kind of a life C.V. 
that might include the following... 


£* When and where they were born. Brief 
parental information. 


&* Who were their siblings — and what were 
the relationships between them? 


&* What crucial events helped to form their 
character? 


WRITING A C.V. 


Where were they schooled and to what 
degree? What happened there? 


Where, when and to whom did they lose 
their virginity? 
What jobs have they had? 


Who is their current partner? If none, list 
failed conquests. 


What did they attempt and fail at? 


Where have they been on holiday? Did 
they take a gap year? 


What car do they drive? What kind of pets? 


» SY BBS BW YN 


Put in as much oras little detail as you like. Using 
this real person is the foothold into creating 
character. We are not only putting down what 
we know about someone but also what we think 
we know. As with all creative writing, you can 
change the facts to suit what feels right. Don’t 
expect to get this going immediately as quite 
often it can be a retrospective process. You put 
down loads of things and then start going back 
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over it. In order to find what works, we have to 
first eliminate what doesn’t. A truth forms about 
the character and he or she departs from the real 
person, which is why in my experience people 
never identify themselves in scripts. Give it a go 
and see how it feels. 

Maybe this initial exercise is difficult for you 
—you don’t want to examine someone whom you 
feel so strongly about? Maybe they were so nasty 
that you can’t see the humour in them? Fine. 
Change them. Write about someone else. Writing 
is not, for the most part, about constructing 
elegant dialogue or carefully turned phrases. It 
is about choices. What you read in a script or see 
on television or on a movie screen is the tip of 
the iceberg; underneath are the 80 per cent of 
ideas the writers had that were not right for the 
project. 


Now answer a quick question: what would this 
person’s chosen subject be on Mastermind? If you 


cannot answer immediately then maybe you need to 
think again or change the character. 
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Real or cliché? 


THERE IS NO purpose in trying to borrow a 
character from TV as we have all seen the 
stereotypes of hardened cop, feisty woman or 
cockney ducker and diver. And script readers 
have seen them one hundred times more often 
than you. 

Originally in Greek drama, the stereotype did 
not have a negative connotation. Instead he was 
a kind of shorthand for a universally understood 
character such as a hero, king or slave. He wore 
a mask or make-up and this simplified the image 
so audiences were clear as to what type of story 
they were getting. Nowadays, we still recognise 
good and bad, but with so many stories being told 
all over the globe simultaneously, we have grown 
more demanding. The writer must reinvent the 
types. Beleaguered husbands have been around 
in sitcom since the beginning of the genre, but 
there is always a new twist, be he a new man, 
black instead of white, gay, angry or just plain 
dumb and yellow. D’oh. 
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It only takes a new twist each time. The simple 
rule is that if you think you are writing a cliché 
or a stereotype, then you probably are. 

You have your C.V. Let’s add the following 
information about them. 


» ’ B®». Vw BS NS 


Two habits, physical or behavioural. 


Sense of humour: what kind is it? Do they 
have one? 


Prime emotional state: what predominant 
emotion do you get from them? 


How do they handle trouble? Do they 
avoid it or engage in it? How? 


What is their fatal flaw? (Not everyone 
has one.) 


What is their saving grace, something that 
humanises them? 


What do they want out of life? (In one word.) 
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When you are thinking about their sense of 
humour try to whittle it down to one word. We 
can be dry, or sarcastic, or plain silly. This person 
might be a joke-teller, insisting on sharing with 
you the latest awful pun or filthy gag they got 
off the telly or Internet. Nothing wrong with 
that, but it shows a lack of originality. Were they 
a cynical wisecracker, a practical joker, or even 
genuinely funny? 

What is the predominant emotion you get 
when you picture them in your mind’s eye? 
Again, try to use one word. Angry? Bitter? 
Irritable? Lusty? Sour? Find an adjective that 
seems to sum them up. You can always change it, 
but this is a simple hook. If you think of Del Boy 
and Rodney, you might get sly and gormless. Basil 
Fawlty: exasperated. Hyacinth Bouquet: brittle. 

How do they handle trouble? There are many 
ways in which we confront or more commonly 
avoid conflict. Since you are dealing with 
someone in extremis, do they approach trouble full 
on? Are they a tsunami of rage, daring people to 
back down? Are they ranters, full of accusation 
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and counter arguments? Or are they in denial? 
Are they passive-aggressive? Do they capitulate 
easily, leaving you feeling guilty as hell? Again, 
try to simplify this. 

As mentioned, we don’t all have a fatal flaw, or 
Achilles heel, but this can help add depth. This 
is something physical or mental that the hero 


must battle against 


Do they have a saving} jest it lead to his 
grace? Does this person 


do something selfless like downfall. It bee’ sge 
run marathons for charity | imperfection. As 


or read to the blind? It Superman 1S crippled 


might be something like : 
being generous or a good by Kryptonite, Ross 


raconteur or cook. in Friends is allergic 
to marriage. A fatal 


flaw might be something like a short temper, or 
some outstanding feature. A visible birthmark or 
scar for example. 

Finally, what do they want out of life? Below I 
have bunched together some ambitions and traits 
that are allied to one another but are not the same; 
for example, success and fame, power and money. 
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This is intended as a guide for you to define what 
it is you think motivates your character. You can 
use the guide for any sitcom personality. 


[Power Control, respect, money. 
[Success | Recognition, fame, cool. 
Sex, reproduction. 


Wisdom [SelF-knowledge 


Use this table to think about your characters a 
little more deeply. Try this exercise: cover up the 
right-hand column and write a paragraph on your 
character’s values regarding the words in the left. 
See which words from the right-hand column 
appear in your descriptions. Do you find similar 
correlations as depicted in the table or do they 
differ wildly? 

We all have habits, verbal tics, little 
catchphrases which help others to define us. 
We also all have our comfort zones, the patterns 
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that have worked for us in the past and so we 
keep repeating them. Understanding what these 
are for your characters will make them more 
three-dimensional and will help you to best 
position them for the coming conflict. 
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Conflict 


Now WE MOVE on to putting the character with 
others. No sitcom has ever been wholly about a 
single person, even those described as the ‘one 
man against the world’ type. There is always 
someone to knock against, to test their resolve or 
to bring them down. Sometimes their enemy, or 
nemesis, is themselves, but in 99 per cent of cases 
they will show their true character in conflict 
with others. 

Sitcom is an emotional arena. A place where 
battling egos slug it out to the death. This person 
you picked was someone who fought you and 
won. Here’s where you get to turn the tables 
because for every monster character, there is 
their comeuppance. As Fawlty lost out to Sybil, 
Del Boy’s plans always came to naught. Gary 
and Tony in Men Behaving Badly were in thrall 
to their women and David Brent lost his job. In 
America, Sam was tamed in Cheers, the cast of 
Seinfeld were jailed and the Friends finally grew 
up and left the apartment. 
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‘Story of my life’ 


THIS EXERCISE IS where your character gets 
to speak. So far we have put them under the 
microscope but now I want them to squirm. 
Write a couple of A4 pages of monologue as 
spoken by your character. They are drunk. First 
of all decide where they are drunk; at home, in 
the pub, a club, a function such as a leaving do, 
wedding or even a funeral. Are they the hub of 
this occasion or a hanger-on? Is ita birthday party, 
Christmas or christening? A get-together of old 
friends? You decide. 

It is late in the proceedings and they are 
loosened up. They are not talking to you but 
addressing a stranger. Really they are talking to 
themselves but they are too drunk to realise this, or 
to care. This is important — if you imagine that it’s 
you they are haranguing, you'll want to interject 
your comments and that’s dialogue, which comes 
later. Let them talk. What they talk about is up to 
you, but the idea is they are being confrontational 
and opinionated. 
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‘STORY OF MY LIFE’ 
They might begin with: 


‘You know what the trouble with this place is?’ 
’Course I told her it wouldn’t last.’ 
‘Personally, I’m glad to be rid of him.’ 


They might then start putting the world to 
rights, or reveal a tale of bad luck or unlucky 
breaks. Whatever it is, it would be helpful to 
explore something real and true, especially if 
they are embittered about it. Our world view 
can become painfully clear in these situations. 
Try to keep going until you feel you are getting 
onto something worthwhile. 

Also, don’t forget that you will have to decide 
what kind of drunk they are. Belligerent? 
Maudlin, joyful, leery? Let the dialogue flow and 
have fun with it. 

Remember also that we don’t always tell the 
truth when we are plastered, so if you do want 
them to spin a phenomenal yarn, then allow it to 
happen — but be aware that the reason behind it 
might be more important than the lie itself: 
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Occasionally when I have done this exercise in 
class, someone has a character that does not drink. 
OK, then put them on some kind of medication, or 
make them extremely tired. We need our person to 
lower their guard. Find that extreme. If you are still 
struggling, you might want to put your character 
in a situation where everyone else is drunk and 
they are sober. They will still be able to tell home 
truths, because they know it will be forgotten by 
the morning. 

When you have done this, read through it and 
underline the most salient point or paragraph. What 
has your character told you? You may be surprised. 


Remember: 


They are drunk, or otherwise intoxicated 
or stressed. 


Write a 2-page monologue. 


No interior thoughts or dialogue with 
another person. 


They are talking to a stranger. 


Look for the most interesting points that 
they come up with. 
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Opposites repel 


HOPEFULLY, BECAUSE YOUR character is based on 
a real person, they are starting to feel ‘real’ to 
you. This next exercise is fun. Looking at the 
information you have, ask yourself: who would 
be the exact opposite of this person? Who would 
be the worst person for them to be stuck in a 
room with? If you have written about a nun in her 
sixties, it might be a drug dealer in his twenties. A 
sexist boss may be paired with a young lesbian PA. 
(Not the title of a new cop show.) An irritating 
Aussie flatmate might be up against a toff linguist 
who has no truck with rising inflections. 
Would this make a successful chalk and cheese 
sitcom? The answer is probably no — they are 
too far apart, too extreme. It would be too 
unbelievable. This shows us that the pairing of 
sitcom characters is not simply about opposites 
but something more complex. Sitcoms are 
littered with seeming opposing players but 
they are closer than you think: for example, 
the prisoner (Fletcher) and guard (Mackay) in 
Porridge are both prisoners. They are men of a 
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similar age and background (working class), only 
one has chosen a different route. 

In a family of four you have endless 
combinations of conflicting views, which is 
why the Simpson clan can differ on everything, 
while still remain a unit. Marge and Lisa seem 
to portray the voice of reason, but Lisa is more 
idealistic and intelligent than her mother, who 
is more romantic. Bart is fond of mischief while 
Homer’s desire is to laze around. Homer and 
Marge have differing views on life, but they 
stay together. Here is a list of familiar warring 
characters. You may like to write down their 
relationship to one another. 


Del Boy/Rodney 
Basil/Sybil 
Hancock/Sid 
Blackadder/Baldrick 
Frasier/Martin 
Tim/Dawn 
Rigsby/Philip 
Patsy/Edina 


aN 
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The foil 


IN STAND-UP COMEDY the ‘foil’ or ‘feed’ is the 
straight man to the comedian; the one who is the 
butt of the joke. We see this same relationship 
played out time and time again in sitcom — just 
look at the list above. The most obvious examples 
are Rodney and Baldrick, whereas some of the 
others fight fire with fire. To ascertain who holds 
the upper hand in each relationship, we simply 
need to pick out who wins. I would say that Sybil 
and June win out over their hapless men folk, 
Hancock and Rigsby lose out to smarter men and 
Patsy and Edina are as bad as each other. Tim and 
Dawn, being a will-they-won’t-they pair, both 
lose (until they get together at the end). 

Try to think of someone to pit your monster 
against. Not merely an opposite, but someone 
— and perhaps there’s a bit of you in this 
— who allows their behaviour to continue, who 
unwillingly shores them up. Do you want to keep 
to the same sex, or swap it around? The choice 
is up to you. Think of someone and give them a 
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name. Once you have done that, create another 
character, repeating the exercises from the start 
of this section. 


It may seem hard at first, because you are creating 
an entirely fictitious person, but don’t panic. Try to 
imagine this other person coming alive in the hands 


of your favourite writer. What sort of person would 
they create? What different set of qualities would they 
embody in order to drive your main character up the 
wall? Who is going to be the Niles to your Frasier? 
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Locked in a room 


THIS IS AN EXERCISE for exploring the relationship 
between characters. Notice I am quite a way 
into this book and have not yet even hinted at 
writing jokes yet. This is because sitcom writing 
is basically a dramatic form. All this background 
exploration is vital. No sitcom ever worked when 
the writer started with gags. So don’t worry about 
the funny. By the time you get to write the first 
draft of your script you are going to be so full of 
ideas that the jokes will just pour out. Here are 
the rules for this game. 


Your two characters are locked in a room. 
They have no means of escape. 


They will not spend endless amounts of 
time discussing how to escape. 


» WYNN 


They have no means of communication 
with the outside world. 
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No one from the outside world is able to 
get in. 


Write only dialogue (and any directions 
you need). 


Try to complete five to ten pages. 


»s SS 


Do not edit. 


What kind of room it is I leave up to you. Whole 
sitcom episodes have been written in a lift, prison 
cell or ina traffic jam. (Hancock: The Lift; Porridge: 
A Night In; One Foot in the Grave: The Beast in 
the Cage.) It might be a good idea to read one of 
these. A list of available scripts is at the back of 
the book. 

Your choice of room might be a storeroom or 
lecture theatre, a bedroom or a cabin: whatever 
you like. This constriction is intended to be 
liberating as they only have themselves and their 
personalities to fall back on. This is why I say 
they must not endlessly discuss their release. 
A common aim will stop them talking to one 
another about each other. You may need several 
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hours — two or three sessions if time is tight 
— to do this exercise. Try to put yourself into the 
minds of your characters. When you feel you 
have them, begin writing and do not edit. You 
will keep feeling the compunction to go back and 
rewrite but try to resist — this is about getting it 
written, not getting it right. 

They are talking to one another. Let them 
squabble, row, or sit and sulk. Hopefully they 
will not kill each other, but do let them off the 
leash. The interesting thing about anger as an 
emotion is that it does not sustain. If they come 
to blows, there will have to be a cooling off 
period. Conversation will resume. Blame and 
recrimination will follow and the cycle begins 
again. They may not get angry, of course. They 
might be ever so polite or wary of one another, 
circling like caged beasts. It’s up to you how it 
goes. 

When you have finished, print it off and put it 
aside for a few days. Then read through it slowly 
with a red pen to hand. Now is the time to edit. 
Cross out those sentences, words, expressions 
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and phrases which don’t ring true. Did one 
character come alive at one point, and the other 
a few pages later? This is likely, as one is based on 
someone you know, and the other is constructed. 
Draw a line under the place where each one 
‘came alive’ for you. Discard the dialogue before 
that. Maybe your second character did not spring 
into life at all? Maybe they were there from line 
one? At this point only you can know the truth 
of these people. If you end up with two pages, 
or half a page, or only a chunk of chat between 
them, then be glad of 


You can repeat this exercise it. You have written. 


each time you introduce a 
new character. Always | YOU have created 
have your room there and | something. 

throw people into it. Don’t Let the characters 
bend the rules - just see 


paveenerinieaeucelnat start out in captivity. 


Later, when you have 
thought about a third character, stick them in 
the room too. The dynamic will change again. 
If it was volatile before it will now be even more 


unstable. Three people in a room will form 
alliances, two against one. They can also switch 
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sides. Think of Del Boy, Granddad and Rodney, 
or Frasier, Dad and Niles. They cleave to whoever 
suits their purposes at the time. And four people 
in a room? Well, that’s ample for a sitcom. You 
can start thinking about the situation. 
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I don’t have an emotional connection 
with my character. 


I feel so strongly about him that I can’t 
‘write’ him. 


She’s just too shallow as a character. 


The above are common issues when struggling 
to find character. So far we have used someone 
you hate and someone who is a good match for 
them, but you haven’t yet isolated what it is that 
you are trying to write about. 

What you are actually writing about is vitally 
important for a writer. We don’t just find an 
amusing story or situation and bang, there’s 
the sitcom: more usually writing is about 
what is unresolved in our lives. This might 
be a relationship from the past, or something 
ongoing — a reflection of where you are in life 
right now. We write about very different things 
in our twenties (putting the world to rights) 
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to what concerns us in our forties (thriving and 
surviving). 

Of course, some people do bang out comedy to 
order, but looked at over time you will see themes 
and obsessions emerging. So, if your character is 
flopping about like a dying fish, try asking yourself, 
‘What is it I am trying to write about?’ A bullying 
father, a trying marriage, emotional blackmail? 
The failure of capitalism? Look at the emotions 
you feel and how you feel about this character. Are 
you too angry? Too judgemental about the person? 
Maybe you need a little distance, or to write about 
someone or something else for a while. 

They aren’t coming alive at all? Then be 
practical. Return to the C.V. and the character 
traits table. Since you began writing this person, 
has your perception of them changed? Maybe 
the person that you are now writing is an entirely 
different one to the one you first conceived? This 
is a natural part of the writing process. Perhaps you 
have done a lot of work on this character but they 
have changed and now you don’t want to go back 
and rethink it all? 


HOW TO BE A SITCOM WRITER 


Your choice is either to go with this new 
character and see where they take you, or to scrap 
them. Put the work in a drawer. Re-approach it in 
a few wecks’ time. 

Above all, do not plough on with a character 
with whom you have fallen out of love, hate or 
even interest. Sometimes a character will resist, 
and you may need to take a break. Alternatively, 
this resistance sometimes makes for a more 
interesting person — someone who says more 
about you and your world view and makes for a 
cracking sitcom. 
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Part 5 


Situation and 
relationships 


Situation 


THE ‘SIT’ PART of sitcom is not merely where it’s 
located but the emotional arena in which it takes 
place. Before we go any further into this, let’s take 
a moment to look at some likely places where this 
might happen. As mentioned, the domestic or 
home setting is the most common location — after 
all, isn’t that where we play out most of our life 
games, from fighting with parents to living with 
flatmates, seducing a partner, marriage, dealing 
with children and then coping with elderly 
parents? 

Where is the heart of your home? The kitchen, 
living room or bedroom? All these are good for 
a sitcom setting, but remember that we need to 
get traffic (people) through these places and the 
bedroom might be a tad too intimate, unless 
we're writing Bless this Ho. 

The workplace is another setting: often the 
new writer tries to find somewhere exciting 
without thinking of its limitations. It’s got to 
be a room that can be built as a set in a studio. 
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An airport lounge may seem ideal, but it’s a vast 
hangar of a set, as is a supermarket or DIY store. 
Where workplace sitcom succeeds is where there 
is enough access for the cast but everything else 
is stripped away. Barney Miller (US) and The Thin 
Blue Line (UK) were set in police stations, and 
The Mary Tyler Moore Show (US) and Drop the 
Dead Donkey (UK) in TV newsrooms, but all four 
sets were built to accommodate intimacy. 

One trick the Americans always use when 
there are four or five people in one location is to 
shunt two aside for a private chat. This happens 
all the time in the Friends apartment and in 
Central Perk. 

Remember that this prime location must be a 
place in which people want to stop to talk, argue 
or resolve issues. At a checkout or on a factory 
line there is no respite. A café will work as a 
set because you can isolate booths or adapt the 
setting to many needs — plus, of course, you allow 
for those oh-so-convenient entrances and exits. 
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Picture these sitcom settings: 


Absolutely Fabulous 
Black Books 

Men Behaving Badly 
Dad’s Army 

Fawlty Towers 

The Office 


Kitchen, bookshop, sofa, barracks, reception and 
office. Simple and clear. Try brainstorming ten 


places that you think could be used for sitcom. 
What’s good and bad about them? Here are some 
that have not been used (as yet). Can you think of 
any potential problems? 


university 

oil rig 

an Asian newsagent’s shop 
car repair shop 

Borstal 

space station 

brothel 

motorway service station 
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Some of these have potential, others not. The 
problem with the university is where do you 
place it? The Student Union? Halls? Canteen? 
Lecture theatre? Bar? That’s five sets that will 
have to be built. Students gather in all these 
places, so there will have to be more thought 
given to one that is both in use and useful to play 
out a story each week. The Young Ones avoided 
the issue by setting that student comedy in their 
shared house. 

I always thought an oil rig might be a nice 
setting; inside, that is, in the galley. Porridge at sea. 
Men trapped together on shift work, workplace 
camaraderie. For the exteriors — and you do need 
this to give a wider flavour of the place — you 
could use stock footage of the rigs. In a similar 
way, a Borstal setting might be a junior Porridge 
— but beware of doing a sitcom about criminal 
children. 

A side note here. Anyone under the age of 
majority (sixteen in the UK) can only legally 
work for a limited number of hours in the day 
— this is why children in sitcoms are kept to a 
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minimum. The ones you will see are played 
by over sixteens. This is why the cast of Please 
Sir (an old classroom comedy) were all in their 
thirties. 

A mechanic or car repair shop has possibilities, 
but is it going to be more successful than Taxi? 
Likewise, a space station sounds like fun, 


but isn’t this Red 
A sitcom set in an Asian Dwarf without 
newsagent’s might be a “]: 

fantastic show. Remember the mobility? The 
that Open All Hours was | brothel is not going 
set almost entirely in the | to happen because 
shop. This location could apart from all the 


reasons listed earlier, 


be two simple sets, one 
serving the customers, : 
one in the back of the | where are you going 


shop, plus it could tell us | {0 set it? Abedroom? 


all about Asian culture : 
and the clashes with white Some ers of sex 
British attitudes. dungeon? Stop even 
thinking about it. 


Finally, a motorway service station has possibilities 
— I know, because it was the setting for the first 
sitcom I wrote, and sold. 


SITUATION 


Sitcoms have been set in the oddest of locations, 
from an office block at night (Nightingales) to 
a gypsy campsite (Romany Jones) — even a Nazi 
concentration camp (Hogan’s Heroes) — but in 
every case it’s those who populate this location 
that keep us viewing every week. A fresh location 
will pique the interest of a producer, but it’s not 
that which will sell your show. It’s the characters 
and their relationships. 
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HOPEFULLY BY Now you will have developed 
some characters and possibly also an intriguing 
location. Maybe you came to this book with a 
ready-made sitcom idea? In either case, the most 
important thing now is to trap the characters in 
relationships from which they cannot or will 
not escape — that is the true essence of the form; 
that is to say, a conflict born out of frustration 
with a relationship. We all exist in relationship 
to one another, whether it be friend, foe, relative 
or subordinate. Here are some examples of the 
relationship dynamics that we have in life: 
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|. Familial 

lovers/man and wife 

father and son/father and daughter 
mother and son/mother and daughter 
siblings 

nieces and nephews/cousins 

uncles and aunts 


grandparents and parents/grandparents and grandchildren 


step-parents 

ex-partners/ex-husband and ex wife 
ex-husband and current husband/ex wife and 
current wife 


2. Casual 
neighbours 
friends 

rivals 

work colleagues 


3. Power 
teacher/pupil 
boss/employee 
master/slave 
doctor/patient 
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Familial relationships are the largest category. 
Even if we live in broken or extended families, 
we all have, or have had, experience of parents, 
siblings and grandparents. The lovers (in 
any combination of race, sex or gender) are a 
prototype man/wife relationship with all the 
happiness, bartering and bickering that that 
entails. Can you create a familial relationship for 
your sitcom? Maybe you have a great relationship 
with your kith and kin? Look more closely at your 
extended family — I’m sure you will find rifts, 
petty angers and jealousies, even feuds. These 
can be of immense use in sitcom. 

Are you single? Surely you have had some 
traumatic relationships with the ‘other camp’? 
The permutations and possibilities for conflict 
within this section are limitless and certainly 
enough to base a writing career on. Johnny 
Speight (Till Death Us Do Part) based Alf Garnett 
on his father and Jennifer Saunders (Ab Fab) 
based Edina and Saffy Monsoon on the mother— 
daughter pairing of friends of hers. Dig deep to 
find your gold. 
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Casual relationships are less easy to put into 
context. Rivals are the easiest of the four as there 
is a definite tension there. In many ways, rivals 
resemble warring siblings and it’s a good idea to 
try to make that comparison if this area interests 
you. Work colleagues too may offer up that 


faux-sibling role. 
After all, what are 
Gareth and Tim in 
The Office but two 
brothers struggling 
to get along? 
Neighbours or 
friends are often 
peripheral to 
the main action, 
providing useful 
subplots and 
reference points 
for the audience 
when the lead 


Friends and neighbours 
have no inherent dramatic 
conflict. These people are 
fluid in our lives and we are, 
in the main, able to escape 
them. Think of how easy it is 
to break off a conversation 
with a neighbour as you 
don’t have to make a firm 
arrangement to see them 
again. Likewise, there is 
ho blame attached to not 
seeing a friend for several 
weeks - but if you break 
a routine with a lover or 
parent, all kinds of guilt 
starts coming your way. 


characters are readying for their next assault. 
In One Foot in the Grave, Patrick and Pippa 
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next door were the horrified recipients of the 
Meldrew mischief. 

They can, though, assume more importance. 
Friends is one example, but Kramer also played 
a significant role in Seinfeld, being a kind of 
impish Machiavellian creature who drew the 
others into his wild schemes. Dorian in Birds of 
a Feather performed a similar function. Or they 
can be crucial, as in The Good Life, which would 
not have enjoyed the success it had without the 
Leadbetters. 

Jerry and Margo were more than neighbours; 
their role was that of substitute parents. They 
disapproved of the Goods’ choice of lifestyle, 
but they indulged it; they were friends some 
days, opponents others. Tom and Barbara were 
optimistic, idealistic and energetic — childlike 
in many ways. Plus you never saw their real 
parents. 

Power relationships are essentially always the 
same dynamic. One person dominates, the other 
is subjugated. It is the contract between high and 
low status, the sage and novice. From Please Sir to 
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Blackadder to The Office, this kind of relationship 
is the most easily defined and most often brought 
into play in the workplace sitcom. You may also 
use it in the gang show, where there is a line of 
succession — e.g. Are You Being Served or The Office 
—and the power relationships trickle down from 
the top. 
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The false family 


I find it useful to think of all sitcoms as being 
about family, albeit a massively dysfunctional 
one. In this way, many workplace sitcoms are 
centred on the relationship between substitute 
mother/father and son/daughter or on a sibling 
relationship. This might seem a stretch, but 
even the most distant boss has echoes of a stern, 
unforgiving parent. Never is embarrassment as 
acute as when you refer to your boss as ‘Dad’. 
Here are some sitcom examples of characters 
who do not obviously fall into familial roles, but 
when you look closer you may find similarities: 


& The Young Ones 
Mike — untrustworthy father 
Neil — anxious mother 
Rik and Vyvyan — badly behaved siblings 
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Pad Friends 


Monica and Ross — parents (Monica 
cooks, Ross holds down the job) 


Joey and Chandler — brothers 
Phoebe and Rachel — sisters 


Lo Porridge 
Fletcher and Godber — father and son 


ra Red Dwarf 
Lister and Rimmer — warring siblings 
Go through your top ten and put the characters 


into familial roles. It’s good to remember that 
we all have the parent, the child and the adult 


in us; it’s up to us how we balance the degrees. 
Are there any sitcoms that do not fit into this 
category? Drop me a line (see 
www.summersdale.com) if you find any. 
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Absent parents feature too. Sitcoms are littered 
with invisible scolding mother creatures, from 
Mrs Mainwaring to Maris (Frasier) to "Er Indoors 
(Minder) to Reggie Perrin’s mother-in-law 
(portrayed as a hippo). Curiously, absent male 
characters are rarer, although Birds of a Feather 
managed it. 

If you write directly about a family (Bread, 
Soap, My Family) then you already have a given 
set of dynamics with which we can all identify. 
But you must try to conceive of them freshly. My 
Family took the same dynamics that we have seen 
a hundred times —irascible father, spirited mum, 
a dumb teenager, a brainy teenager — and made 
them relevant to a twenty-first century audience. 
In this sitcom, Mum and Dad aren’t just hanging 
on in a dying relationship — they actively love each 
other. They are a solid ship so whatever storms 
life throws at them will be weathered. The same 
was true in Roseanne and The Royle Family, even if 
this love was hidden deep, deep down. 

You might choose to focus in on mother/ 
father and son/daughter dynamics. These are 
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particularly strong ties. There is a real chemistry 
to the knotted apron strings that tie a mother to 
her son (Sorry) or to the bond between father and 
daughter (Father Dear Father). 

The closer your sitcom gets to replicating 
familial relationships the stronger it will be. 
Anyone can relate to an indolent brother, a bitchy 
sister or an unforgiving parent. Just do it your 
own way. 
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EXPLORING THE FAMILY model throws up issues of 
class. What is anormal family, if such a thing still 
exists? What kind of family do we want to write 
about and, more pertinently, what sort of families 
do the viewers want to see? These are perennial 
issues. Looking back to your favourite sitcoms, 
how many were based on the upper classes? I 
would suggest not many. 

There’s Yes Minister, which is about government 
machinations; To the Manor Born, where widow 
Audrey fforbes-Hamilton (Penelope Keith) loses 
her country seat in death duties, and Soap, which 
concerned the rich Tates and the poor Campbells 
(and examined every social stigma and sexual 
deviancy). That’s about it. Currently on BBC 1, 
a new comedy — My Dad’s the Prime Minister, 
is garnering good ratings, but otherwise, toff 
comedy is thin on the ground. 

The reason is simple. Most of us are not upper 
class, have never known any landed gentry and 
therefore cannot relate to them. The upper 
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classes are only a tiny percentage and are a 
minority with whom we have no sympathy. 
Unless they lose their money, give it all away 
or suffer from some terrible tragedy, we simply 
aren’t interested. 

The nouveau riche — whether they get it 
though winning the Lottery or by becoming a 
celebrity — are more noteworthy. Why? Because 
up until recently they were just like you and 
I, but now they have money (not class). They 
have not yet been subsumed into the club class 
and we can vicariously enjoy their attempts to 
remain true to their roots, empathise with them 
if they suffer from snobbery or hate them if they 
abandon their old ways. This situation has been 
done well in the comedy drama At Home with the 
Braithwaites. Will it be done in sitcom? 

Sitcom is more commonly a working- 
and middle-class beast. It is aspirational. It 
appeals to where most of us see ourselves in 
life — struggling. Sitcom has often favoured 
the poor — Bread, The Royle Family, Roseanne 
— and is now dipping a toe into the underclass. 
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Shameless (Channel 4) is about ASBO (anti- 
social behaviour order) culture and Ideal (BBC 3) 
concerns a small-time drug dealer. In Canada, 
they have Trailer Park Boys. 

There is a parallel here with soap opera. 
British soaps are about the working class whereas 
American soaps are about wealthy professionals. 

The Brits look at 


If American sitcom sees the 


world through a glass that’s 
half full, UK sitcom sees it 


the terrible mess 


these characters are 
in and think ‘Thank 


as half empty, cracked and 
with a fag end in it. Fawity, 
Hancock, Blackadder and 


God that’s not me’; 
Americans look at 
soaps and think 
‘One day that will 
be me’. 

There is a good 
reason for this. If 
the characters were to attain their goals then 
the sitcom would lose its focus and its point. 
They need to remain in a position of continual 
frustration and disgruntlement. Sitcom 
characters win small battles — the putting-down 


Brent are colossal failures. 
Whether it’s in their jobs, 
their relationships or with 
their families, they are sad, 
dysfunctional tyrants. 
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of an irritating customer or family member, the 
triumph against bureaucracy, two steps forward 
and one back. This satisfies the viewer, making 
us hope for them, relate to them and glad that 
our failures and stupidities are not as large as 
those on screen. 
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THE FAMILY Is something you can never escape. 
We do not choose our parents, and wherever 
you fall in the nature/nurture debate one thing 
is for sure; they have contributed towards your 
becoming the fine specimen of humanity you are. 
Once we fly the nest, we start to make our own 
choices, ideally learning from our mistakes and 
growing to become happy, well-rounded people. 
Not so in sitcom. 


Try listing all the things which can trap a person, the 
factors which might put us in stasis, forever doomed 


to repeat the same behaviour patterns. 


How did you do? You may have come up with 
any from this list: duty, guilt, poverty, unfulfilled 
ambition, unrequited love, marriage, co- 
dependence, services and institutions, addictions, 
dogma, inertia, illness, age, secrets. When we look 
at great sitcom characters, we see that they are 
caught in a number of these traps. Harold Steptoe 
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and Frasier Crane have a great sense of duty to 
their fathers. In Men Behaving Badly Tony has a 
longstanding love for Debbie. Victor Meldrew 
cannot avoid his age, and neither can the cast of 
Dad’s Army. Poverty keeps people struggling in 
Only Fools and Horses, but incompetence stops 
people like Del Boy and Basil Fawlty from 
attaining any real success. The cast of Friends are 
co-dependent, cleaving to one another instead of 
breaking away into more mature relationships. 
Inertia kept Shelley immobile, while Father Ted 
Crilly’s fraud — allied to catholic dogma — kept 
them ensconced on Craggy Island. Rab C Nesbitt 
was addicted to drink, and both Reggie Perrin 
and Gary in Goodnight Sweetheart had secrets. 
Unfulfilled ambition takes us from Hancock 
through Brittas to David Brent. Many sitcoms 
also concern the hell of a dead marriage (Married 
with Children). Finally, the army, prison or hospital 
means a long-term enforced stay in the services 
or in an institution. 

Sitcom fuses the worst elements of these 
situations, putting the heat under them until the 
characters boil with rage. Think about the sitcom 
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Here are ten traps. There can be any number of these 

in any one sitcom. 

1) Unrequited love: the boy or girl you can 
never have. 

2) Love ended: the loveless relationship that 
you are too weak to leave. 

3) Born into it: the accident of birth you 
cannot escape. 

4) Above your station: the deals you make to 
better yourself. 

5) Dogma and prejudice: bigotry and snobbery 
arising from low self-esteem. 
Physical or mental incapacity: an inability to 
change this. 
The job: a contract with an employer that 
you cannot break. 
Faust: the debt that must be repaid. 
Guilt: emotional blackmail. 
Education: too under or overeducated to 
find a place in the world. 


family you are creating. What is it that traps your 
people together? There is a case to be made that 
the staff of Fawlty Towers, Grace Brothers or Mr 
Brittas’ Leisure Centre deserve the bosses they 
get. Does it not seem inevitable that Father Ted 
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would be dogged by a naive priest? Or that Del 
Boy’s wimpish brother would oppose his amoral 
stance? That Blackadder would be saddled with 
a Baldrick? 

Allowing another person to govern your 
thoughts, feelings and behaviour is the kind of 
weakness any of us can fall prey to. This can be 
a positive thing, as when you fall in love, but 
when that emotional abandon is negative, it’s of 
great interest to the sitcom writer. Think of some 
other sitcom characters and ask yourself which 
traps have been sprung. 
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IF YOU HAVE created the characters that are going 
to people your sitcom, this next exercise is to 
draw up a simple grid. This plan illustrates 
each permutation of relationship between the 
characters. It can also be used when plotting, to 
map out how each person will act in any given 
situation. All you do is put the characters’ names 
across the top and then down the sides. Read 
from left to right and move your way down in 
sequence. 

Each character, in any piece of writing, ought 
to have a unique set of attitudes. The comedy 
comes from how they differ to those around 
them. Think of when you’re talking with a group 
of friends about a recent movie. Did you wait 
for their opinion before expounding on yours? 
If they loved something you hated, did you 
moderate your opinion or go out all guns blazing 
to defend your thoughts? What about the quiet 
one in the group? What was he or she thinking? 
It’s rare that we all like or dislike any one thing 
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for the same reasons and sitcom characters ought 
to be like this, not just automatically opposing 
anything anyone else says for the sake of it (unless 
that is their primary trait). 


Character grid — Fawlty Towers 


fF BASIL SYBIL MANUEL | POLLY 


- 


SYBIL 


MANUEL 
POLLY 


Mothers. 
Admonishes. 
Scorns. 


Admires. 
Employed by. 
Fails to 
understand 
him. 


Frustrated by. 
Wants to help. 
A crush. 


Fears her 
wrath. Feels 
contempt for. 


Fears her 

as ogre but 
less than her 
husband. 


Respects her. 
Tries to save 
Basil from her. 
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Treats like 
dirt. 

ls more 
competent 
than. 


Thinks he is 
useless. 


Enjoys his 
friendship. 
Speaks his 
language. 


Bosses 
around. 
Listens to her. 
Tolerates 

her student 
qualities. 


No sexual 
jealousy. 
Business-like. 


Friends with. 
Adores. 
Idolises. 


HOW TO BE A SITCOM WRITER 


The way to read this is to start with Basil 
and follow his relationship to the others. His 
relationship to Sybil is that he both fears and 
feels contempt for her. When you get to Sybil, 
you will see that she feels differently about her 
husband, partly mothering, but reserving much 
of her scorn for him as well. She does not fear 
him. These notes are basic, and it’s possible to 
list many more aspects of the relationships. For 
example, although Sybil is a menacing presence 
she is inconsistent; sometimes she has time for 
the staff'and treats them like humans. If you use 
this grid it will lead you to start asking questions 
about how they interrelate. 

Ideally, by the time you reach this point, you 
will know your characters, their relationships 
and the situation. We are almost there. If there 
are still elements which will not fit, go back and 
rethink them. 
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Titles and title sequences 


I OFTEN FIND 11’s helpful at this point to have a 
title or at least a working title. Something short 
and pithy which encapsulates what the sitcom is 
about. It may have come first, it may have popped 
up out of the research or I may still be considering 
a number of possibilities. Some people agonise 
over titles — others hardly give them a thought. 
Don’t forget, however, that when you become 
rich and famous, it will be shoved into brackets 
in the middle of your name. This is why I have 
never written a sitcom called Tosser. 

Titles seem easy. Friends. My Family. The Office 
— how hard is that? Sometimes, though, when it 
comes to it, you just can’t seem to find that one 
short phrase that encapsulates your premise. Try 
trawling newspapers and magazines, going for a 
walk, rereading your notebook — something will 
suggest itself. There are many sitcoms named 
after colloquialisms or songs. It is worth investing 
in a dictionary of common phrases or top ten 
chart hits covering a few decades. Try visiting 
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charity shops to see what they might spark. 

Once you have a title it also helps to try and 
think of a title sequence. On screen this lasts 
about a minute and runs as the opening credits 
appear. It is the first thing that the viewer sees and 
helps to hook them in by telling them as much 
as possible about the nature of the show. Three 
examples of great title sequences are: 


oo 


The animated arrows in Dad’s Army, 
which showed the bullish advance of 
the British forces and their subsequent 
retreat. This, along with the wartime- 
type theme tune sung by Bud Flanagan, 
encapsulated pluck and courage under 
fire. The feeling was of a proud old 
nation sticking to its guns. 


The use of a video camera in Men 
Behaving Badly to illustrate Gary and 
Tony’s drunken attempts to start a 
barbecue. It was rough and ready, 
immature and lewd and ended up with 
the women taking over at the helm. 
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&° The Simpsons: Bart writes something 
contentious on the school board, then 
skateboards home. Lisa plays saxophone, 
Maggie is mistakenly bagged up at 
the supermarket, and then driven home 
by Mom. Homer, already careless with 
nuclear fission rods, is chased into the 
garage by the rest of the family. They 
assemble on the couch — a predictable 
sitcom image — but this is twisted into a 
running gag. 


Write your title sequence visually (no dialogue) and 
briefly, and in it try to sum up the essence of what 


your show is going to be about. You can suggest music 
if you like. 
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Part 6 


Plotting 


Plot 


PLOTTING IS ABOUT creating simple problems. 
Sitcoms rarely concern a comet approaching the 
planet or a messy divorce, but are more likely 
to be about bad school grades, a lost diary or 
an impending driving test. A common mistake 
made by the novice writer is to overload the story 
with plot because you lack confidence in your 
characters. They are frantic: running around 
dealing with events in hilarious, inventive ways, 
but we learn nothing about them. What we 
learn is that you can write farce — an escalating 
series of improbable events stemming from a 
misunderstanding. 

Fine, you say, Fawlty Towers was farce, as was 
Frasier (for an early prototype of Frasier, see 
Major Winchester in M*A*S*H) but they were 
rooted in character and believable events. 
For example, Frasier wants to join a wine 
club because he wants to get one over on his 
brother. Fawlty gets some building work done 
to prove to his wife that the cheapest option 
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is best. From this, events spiral into madness, 

but the foundation of reality is sound. 
This initial problem is called the inciting 
incident. A simple piece of information arrives, 
upon which he must 


Plotting is about facing | act. The comedy 
the character with his | then arises in two 
or her fears. Go back to 
the exercise in which you ; : ; 
asked what your character | 10 his reaction to the 
wanted out of life? If it | eventand then in his 
was Safety, then enter a subsequent actions. 


risk. If it was power, then : . 
threaten this. If it was His or her behaviour 


comfort then remove it, if | Must be consistent 
love, then deny it him. to their character 
but often at odds 

with the world. What these sitcom characters 
are doing, often, is to make a quite obviously bad 
decision. This is comic irony. We the audience 
know he has done this and cover our mouths 
in gleeful anticipation of where this is going to 
lead. Sitcom at its best has plenty of these ‘Oh no’ 
moments. We cringe at Brent, Rigsby, Meldrew, 
Bouquet and Monsoon because to them their 


ways — first of all 
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actions are rational and to us they are ludicrous, 
embarrassing and obscene. 

Where do we find plots? Make a list of real-life 
incidents that might affect your characters in any 
one day. It’s endless, isn’t it? If you are struggling, 
you might be inspired by news events, but don’t 
stick too closely to the facts. Use only the inciting 
incident — the headline — and see where your 
characters might take this story. Secondly, why 
not use things that have happened to you or your 
friends and family — but be aware that to be too 
beholden to the facts can stymie your characters 
into acting against their natural inclinations. 

Watch other sitcoms and note the plot’s 
inciting incident. If your characters are strong 
enough you ought to be able to use any of these 
plot ideas and make them your own. 
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Subplot 


THE SUBPLOT is a minor story that mirrors the action 
and threads through the narrative of the main plot. 
Notall sitcoms have a subplot but you may find that 
you need something to delay the action or to cover 
for a difficult transition between scenes. 

Often the subplot begins with an issue that has 
developed between two minor characters. This 
teases us with a question and is not then referred 
to again until the main plot is underway. This is 
common in the US because their sitcom is broadcast 
with a pre-credit sequence, commercials, credits, 
then more commercials, and then the story. It’s all 
about keeping you waiting. 

The subplot also has its escalations, only they are 
smaller hurdles. The other characters must deal with 
the problem with an equal seriousness to the main 
protagonist. There is also a resolution, which comes 
in after the main conflict has ended. One feature 
of subplot is that it only tangentially references 
the main story. In fact, if it gets too close to it then 
it will confuse or damage the plot. Often it is an 
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unrelated issue. Seinfeld made a virtue of having 
several subplots coexisting with the main plot. 
None seem to bear any relevance to any other 
until the climax, when the writers neatly loop 


them together. 


A subplot ought to be intriguing but it must 
remain subservient to the main story. It is all about 
the degree of importance you give to the story. 


Here’s an example. If 
a main character gives 
up smoking, then 
the story will focus 
on his increasingly 
insane attempts to 
avoid the cravings. 
If it’s a subplot, the 
minor character will 
just be a bit irritable. 
If the story is about 
losing a lighter, a 
subplot would stop 


Subplot scenes can also 
be useful when there is 
a necessary break in the 
action such as a time or 
location shift. It’s why 
Shakespeare had clowns 


and why the front-of- 
curtain double act was 
created. The props are 
being re-set and the 
costumes changed and 
something is needed to fill 
that time. 


at searching pockets or digging about in the sofa. 
In a main plot, it would entail the lighter having 
been a prized gift and the need for its immediate 


replacement. 
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Scenes and acts 


WHEN YOU ARE ready to start writing down your 
plot, you will need to divide your story up into 
SCENES. A scene is a dramatic unit of time that 
is either written as interior (INT) or exterior 
(EXT). To this, you add the location and the time 
of day. Also the number of days if your sitcom 
takes place over more than one. It’s best to aim 
for no more than fifteen scenes for a half-hour 
sitcom. If you follow a character outside and back 
in again then this is marked as CONTINUOUS 
on the script and will be part of the same scene. 

Most often a scene begins with us following a 
character as he ENTERS the room and ends when 
he EXITS. This is not always the case. We might 
want to ‘DISSOLVE’ to later on in the same day. 
In this case, it is still a fresh scene, and on your 
script you will put ‘DISSOLVE TO’, and on the 
next page, “THE SAME — LATER. For more on 
this, see the template section in Part Two. 
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SCENES AND ACTS 


A scene may take up half'a page and have no 
dialogue or it may last almost ten pages. This you 
must judge by what is going on in the plot. If all 
the necessary information has been imparted then 
the scene is over. In American sitcom, sometimes 
the whole of the first or second half of the show 
takes place at one time, in one location. If this is 
the case, then this is an act rather than a scene. 

An act is a larger block of dramatic action that 
takes us from the inciting incident to a significant 
plot point. British sitcom tends not to work in 
this way (although you could say this applies on 
the commercial networks simply because of the 
break). When you describe your scene in a plot 
breakdown, all you need do is put down briefly 
what happens. It’s a template for you. I find it 
handy to keep this to one or two pages and use it 
as my blueprint for writing the actual script. 

The important thing about scenes is that 
you get in and get out early — meaning that you 
start moments before any vital plot information 
is carried across and end the scene as soon as 
you can afterwards. Once the laughs have been 
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milked from the situation and the protagonist 
has reacted to the plot, stop. Keep your story 
moving forwards. 


Go back and watch an episode of one of your 
favourites and note how much ‘door action’ there is 


in sitcom. People are perennially either coming in or 
about to leave. The rule is: once your protagonist has 
moved the plot along, get him out of there. 
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Escalation and resolution 


SITCOM PLOTS ARE cyclical, beginning and 
ending where they began. The characters have 
agonised over some event, blown a situation 
out of all proportion, angered their nearest and 
dearest and caused rifts, and all of this has led to 
nothing. Sometimes, as with Fawlty Towers, the 
lead character is left in cringing embarrassment 
with seemingly no chance of talking his way out 
of it. This does not matter because we know the 
character will get over it and that we will see him 
start all over next week. Although this is fiction, if 
a sitcom is sufficiently well written, the audience 
tend to fill in the gaps. 

Because plot is a cycle, it revolves. One of the 
marvellous things about sitcom is that next time 
the characters will have no memory of this week’s 
event. This means your plot does not have to rely 
on earlier events unless you write for an existing 
show. It is self-contained. 

There must be the inciting incident, which 
can begin as early as page one, but must occur 
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within the first few pages. This problem sets up 
the dilemma for the character. His reactions (and 
those of others around him) will take us through 
several more pages of script up to the escalation. 

The escalation is the point at which he realises 
that the dilemma has worsened. It often comes in 
before the commercial break. How he reacts to 
this escalation should be what keeps us watching 
in the second act or after the break. 


NB: There is no need to write in a commercial 
break, as it ought to be obvious from the 
plotting where it will go. The BBC does not have 


commercial breaks, but you must still write in 
an escalation to keep the viewer watching. 


We are about fifteen minutes into the story. The 
escalation brings further complications. The 
main character is too deep in the problem to solve 
it by apologising, backtracking or rescinding. 
These are flawed people, remember, and it’s 
their blind stubbornness that will keep all the 
balls in the air. 
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ESCALATION AND RESOLUTION 


The second escalation is a result of the next 
decision that they make, something that occurs 
as a result of his or her previous actions. This is 
mired in chaos, entrenching and complicating 
the issue. We are now 20 to 25 minutes into the 
show and about ready for the climax. 

The climax is the character’s confrontation 
with the consequences of his actions. He is 
exposed, belittled and proven wrong. It’s the 
Emperor’s New Clothes moment (or if you like, 
the ‘Oh no’ moment). Abandoned by his allies, 
he is reduced to shame and degradation. This 
can either be public or private: the result of a 
scam gone wrong, or of meddling in someone’s 
affairs. 

Finally, there is the resolution. If we have put 
the character in a tree and thrown sticks at him, 
we must now get him down, and this must 
be in keeping with the plot. There can be no 
unexpected external events, or deus ex machina. 
This is a term from Greek tragedy, which literally 
means the arrival of the gods. What used to 
happen was that at the climax of these plays, a 
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kind of window-cleaner’s cradle was winched 
down from above the stage on which stood all 
the gods who would then pronounce judgement 
on the characters. Nowadays, we don’t finish 
things in this way, 
The resolution can either be preferring to let 
that the character loses face 
or claws back some kudos. 


people forge their 
own destiny. 
Finding a neat 


Either way, the final twist sets 


the pins back ready for next : 
week’s game. resolution can often 


be hard work. It’s 


easy enough to come up with a problem and to 
throw difficulties at the characters, but how do 
they extricate themselves? You may find yourself 
developing outlandish schemes when in reality 
the answer is in the story. This is called writing from 
the page. What this means is that you must allow 
yourself to trust enough in your characters for 
them to reveal it to you. It isa wonderful moment 
when the protagonist solves the problem. 

Once the plot is over, tie up the subplot and 
wrap up the episode. 
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Coincidence and contrivance 


SITCOM RELIES ON coincidence. In the act of 
constructing a story, we are directing otherwise 
directionless actions towards a resolve and, of 
necessity, this involves coincidence. Ifa character 
is being talked about and then enters a room, that 
is a coincidence. If someone mentions a desire 
or a fear about something, you can be sure that 
this is leading us towards a confrontation with 
it. Nothing is by chance. Everything is planned 
in sitcom. 

Real life is full of bizarre coincidences: you 
might be heading home idly thinking of someone 
you have not seen in ten years, and suddenly 
there she is, travelling the other way up the 
escalator. Sadly, once you put this kind of thing 
in a script, everyone groans. The problem with 
scriptwriting is that it is artifice — but the art is to 
hide the tricks. How do we do this? By keeping 
the work as truthful as possible. 

Farcical things happen in Frasier, Seinfeld, 
Fawlty Towers or The Office — but we go along 
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with them. Why? Because these realities are so 
firmly established that we will accept it. Other 
sitcoms seem to have no coincidence at all, such 
as The Royle Family. The family are slobbing about 
watching telly. Our Anthony wanders in, has 
the mickey taken out of him. Yet this has been 
so designed that Anthony enters at exactly the 
moment when Jim Royle can best abuse him. 

Once you have written your two-page plot, 
go through it and give yourself a reality check. 
Ask ‘Would this happen in real life?’ (because, as 
mentioned, we tend to demand so much more 
reality on TV). Count the coincidences. If you 
find more than two, can you lose one or can you 
rewrite so that it feels more real? 
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How many plots do I write? 


Six. ONE FOR each week of the first series. Write 
the scene breakdowns. This will give you a clear 
idea of where the series is heading. It’s also a 
good idea to write another ten in a few lines 
each. This helps to see if your characters really 
do have ‘legs’. 

Each of the six plots ought to be lean and mean, 
giving us all we need to know and no more to 
carry the story across. Plots are like the coolest 
person at a party. You anticipate their arrival, they 
are the life and soul when there, but as soon they 
are gone, you want more. 

Writers sometimes fret over plotting but if the 
prep work has been done thoroughly then the 
characters will be naturally funny. The plots will 
be an exploration and a natural progression from 
developing character. It’s wonderful to see your 
child up on its feet, acting independently of you, 
doing and saying things that you never imagined 
and getting into all sorts of scrapes. 
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Plot checklist 


You HAVE A workable plot, and are about to turn 
this into a sitcom script. Take a moment before 
you start to check that it works. You may have 
created the most fantastic set of characters in a 
real and dynamic situation, but if the plot has 
more holes than a piece of Swiss cheese then 
the reader will start to question the whole thing. 
Here are a few of the most common problems 
in plotting that I come across (and have been 
guilty of myself): 

Not having a plot 

The characters talk, bicker, move around, but 
there isn’t a story. Not only is there no inciting 
incident but there is no focus on the problems 
that ought to be developing into a story. The Royle 
Family seemed to be about people lazing about 
on their settees, but there was always one central 
story and several subtle subplots. 


Solution: Focus on one inciting incident, let 


your main character react to it and see where 
it takes you. 
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Too many plots 
There is too much going on. Scared that their 
characters are not fully developed, the writer 
throws in as many stories as they can. We skip 
from one to another without learning about the 
main characters. 


Solution: Strip it down so you have one main 


plot and a subplot. 


The plot fails to engage 

The inciting incident is missing or has failed to 
galvanise the character into action. Failing this, 
maybe the protagonist acted out of character or 
not in a way that will bring about any further 
escalations. Maybe it doesn’t matter enough to 
him, maybe the character is not strong enough 
and we don’t care what happens to them. 


Solution: Go back to the character’s needs and 


desires. Do they need clarity or strengthening? 
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Too much exposition 

The characters are telling each other the story rather 
than living it. The dialogue talks about the incident 
and back-story rather than engaging in it. 


Solution: Rake through your script for 
characters telling us things that we know 
already. Explanations can often be dismissed, 
as can lengthy introductions and unnecessary 


information. All the information for the plot 
ought to be conveyed in one or two lines. If a 
character learns something then we know it 
and it will not need to be reiterated. 
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The script 


Writing the script 


YOUR CHARACTERS ARE desperate to get on the page 
and to inhabit the plots that you have written for 
them. Take a look over the work you’ve done so 
far. Have you got those relationships down? Is 
the situation right for them? Does the trap work? 
Does this sitcom feel close to your heart? Is this 
the burning idea you have wanted to write up 
since you picked up this book? It’s important 
that it is, so that you will have the necessary 
energy to write and rewrite the script until you 
send it out. 
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How long is a script? 


A ROUGH RULE of thumb is a word count of 
6,000. If you look at the script template in Part 
Two of this book, you will see that all dialogue 
and description is placed on the right-hand side 
of the page, which means that a half-hour script 
comes in at about 35-40 pages. Yours may run 
longer or shorter, but an 80-page script is comedy 
drama, not sitcom. The best way to check the 
length is to read it out loud, including all stage 
directions, aiming for it to come in at around 
thirty minutes. 

You can write in screenplay format — with 
centred dialogue — but not in the style of a play 
where the dialogue covers the whole page. The 
reason why the left-hand side of the page is left 
blank is so that there is room for later camera 
directions. Following this template shows you 
are serious about writing for television, and 
departing too far from the norm (for instance, 
with odd fonts or spacing) will not encourage a 
script reader to look favourably on your work. 
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New scenes start on a fresh page, so you may 
end up with only a couple of lines on one page 
and a lot of empty space. Don’t worry; in fact, the 


Number every page. 
Each scene ought to 
be numbered as well. 


Remember, exterior 
scenes should be kept 
to a minimum. 


less cluttered a script, 
the easier on the eye it 
is for the reader. This is 
important. I read many 
hundreds of scripts 
and when I am faced 
with a pile of them, I 


will naturally prioritise the ones that look like 
they will be enjoyable to read. This might sound 
facile, but it is only indicative of wanting to make 
my job easier. Make it easy for your script reader. 
Make them want to read it. 

If a scene is entirely visual, describe it simply 
and clearly as if you were telling a friend about a 
show you had watched the previous night. 
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Where to write 


I AM PRESUMING you have a PC in your home on 
which you work. Scripts will not be accepted if 
they have not been formatted correctly. If you 
do not have a home computer I strongly suggest 
you invest in one. A writing/thinking space away 
from distractions is vital. You want to be isolated 
from children’s play areas, ringing phones and 
the jumble of life. Some people are able to work 
on a laptop on the kitchen table, oblivious to it 
all, others in a study, high up in the eaves of the 
house. Personally, I have always factored in a 
writing space when choosing where I live. I need 
a room with a view, ideally with people going past 
— just seeing a bit of life can provide inspiration 
on those dull days. 

Also, put away the game consoles, Xboxes 
and PlayStations. Sure, sitcom writing ought to 
be fun, but connecting it with recreation does 
nothing to encourage professionalism. Your 
writing work space is now your second office, 
only you are the boss, worker and even the 
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cleaner. You organise, you set deadlines and you 
procrastinate at your peril. This may sound harsh 
but no one else will set the time constraints. 

Only those who finish are in the running to 
sell their sitcoms. 
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The writing process 


KNOW WHEN YOU work at your best. Simon Nye 
(Men Behaving Badly) writes at night. Others write 
from nine to five and some people work early 
in the morning. When is the time you feel most 
comfortable writing? Listen to your body. If you 
try to write every night after work, but you’re just 
too tired and keep abandoning it, then don’t. Let 
that go. Make an appointment with yourself every 
day to write, if only a few lines. If you cannot do 
it in the week, then carve out time during the 
weekends. Make Saturday afternoon and all of 
Sunday your writing days. Cancel the sporting 
fixtures (don’t worry — QPR will lose next year 
as well). Set the video for that all-important show 
you ll never watch anyway. Bribe your partner to 
get the kids out of the house for a few hours (and 
try not to make this your most creative act). 
Since most of the hard work was done in 
creating the characters, their conflict and the 
plots, the actual writing of the first draft ought 
to be a pleasurable and rapid process. You should 
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aim to get the first draft done in a month or less. 
That’s only a page a day. 

When you start each time, do not reread the 
whole thing, as this will only tempt you to rewrite. 
This is a first draft, not a rewrite. Instead, limber 
up by writing something else for ten minutes. 
Compose and fire off some e-mails. Get your 
creative engine warmed up. Then approach the 
page fresh. Sure, there 
No one achieves] will be some overlap 
perfection first time. —you will need to read 
mete eeetemutetee|| the previous scene to 
rewritten many times, 
including this book you | gct you up to speed 
are holding. — but try as much as 

possible to hit the page 
running. It doesn’t matter that it’s rough and 
ready, a bit inconsistent or overlong — because it 
is also going to be fresh, funny, brimming with 
ideas and full of the passion you first brought to 
the project. 
At the end of each day, I usually check my 
word count. It’s satisfying to see that ’'ve bulked 
up another thousand or so on the day before. I 
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try for this, but you will need to set your own 
target number of words or pages and be happy 
with that. An impossible goal will only depress 
you and stall the project. If 500 is good, stay there, 
then slowly raise it as you get used to the process. 
And remember, the editing comes later. Don’t 
get it right, get it written. 
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Description 


YOU WILL REQUIRE some description when you 
introduce a character for the first time. I suggest 
two or three lines. Make them lively and vibrant. 
You don’t get a second chance to make a first 
impression. Something like: 


SOPHIE STRUTS UP TO THE BAR. 
YOUR MUM WARNED YOU ABOUT 
HER TYPE; YOUR DAD WOULD HAVE 
A CORONARY. DRESSED TO MAIM, 
SHE’S AWARE OF THE DAMAGE AND 
DOES NOT CARE. 


Rather than: 


SOPHIE ENTERS. SHE'S FEISTYAND A 
BIT CHAVVY AND LOVES THE BOYS’ 
ATTENTION. 
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This is all you need as the characters ought to 
grow out of their interaction with others. The 
initial description gives us a flavour of a place or 
person, leaving us to fill in the gaps. In telly there 
are a million generic thirty-something types, so 
please try to make yours interesting. Everything 
a reader needs to know should be on the page, 
but selected for maximum impact. 

When it comes to describing a location — be it 
interior or exterior — again, all you need is a taste. 
In plays, the stage directions always include an 
inventory of what’s on stage. This is a template 
for the set designer. In sitcom, mention only 
what is necessary (if it is to be used as a prop, for 
example) but be general about the rest, such as: 


A SUBURBAN LIVING ROOM. TV, 
KIDS’ ‘TOYS, PASTA IN “THE VIDEO 
RECORDER. AN EASEL HAS BEEN SET 
UP IN THE MIDDLE OF THE ROOM. IT 
HAS A BAD DRAWING OF A COW ON 
IT. THE SOFA LOOKS WORN, AND IS 
USED PRIMARILY FOR SLUMPING. 
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ALWAYS THINK OF the audience and what they are 
seeing. On the page, visual gags may not look 
like much, but they are the one thing that’s most 
remembered. Do you recall Victor Meldrew 
finding a wig ina loaf of bread? Or Del Boy about 
to lean on the bar and falling over? Or Fawlty 
beating that Mini? 

However, props inevitably go wrong. The 
blow-up doll won’t blow up, the trick door won’t 
close, and the carefully balanced pyramid of beer 
cans keeps on collapsing. Sod’s law applies in 
sitcom. You can write it, because it’s easy to put 
down a few good lines for a great visual gag, but 
the props department won’t thank you for it. 

For your first episode, don’t overload on 
visual gags as they will take away from character 
and dialogue. A couple of well-placed visual 
laughs, however, will add to the script and will 
demonstrate to the producer and director that 
you are thinking in televisual terms. 
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EACH CHARACTER WILL speak differently according 
to their age, race, background or education. 
The chances are that, unless you are writing a 
chalk and cheese sitcom, the people in it will 
have similarities, especially if they are a family. 
However, within this structure they employ 
different words, phrases, tics and hesitations 
in order to get their meaning across — plus, of 
course, they are all telling or helping to tell jokes. 
They will therefore need to be different enough 
that we can tell them apart. 


One fault of new writers is that the voice on the page 
is that of the writer and not the character. You must 
try to subjugate your personality. If you find yourself 


desperate to crowbar in that joke/witty comment/ 
snappy comeback just because it’s a great idea and 
very funny, make sure it sits right in the mouths of the 
characters. Try not to impose. It’s their party. 


You may also include a short indication of how 
a line is to be said if necessary. Adverbs like 
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gratefully, cautiously or bravely ought to be put in 
parentheses after the character’s name. 


JANINE (gratefully) 
Oh. Cheers for the brew. 


I use this example because she could have 
also said it sarcastically. It’s best to use direct 
instructions sparingly. Not only do many actors 
hate to be told how to read a line, but it clutters 
up the script. 

Keep dialogue to a few lines per character. If 
they are given a speech that lasts half'a page then 
there had better be a tremendous gag about to 
follow or you've written too long. Cut everything 
to the minimum. It is said that a good line of 
dialogue advances the story, leads into a joke or 
is ajoke — and ideally it’s all three. That’s a tough 
call, but all dialogue counts and all dialogue leads 
somewhere. Sitcom may look like banter and 
bickering but there’s a lot more going on. 

One point about using the vernacular. The 
key to getting your character to read well on the 
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page is to give a flavour of the way in which he 
speaks. A Londoner, Liverpudlian, Manc or Scot 
will all talk in a different way, but once you start 
writing “Hey pallie, can ye noo spare us a quid 
frae sum deep fried heroin an n’at?’ you’re being 
patronising and your tale will be as hard to read 
as an Irvine Welsh novel. Look at how we speak. 
A Home Counties person will say: 


‘Could you possibly, um, pop the kettle on?’ 
Whereas someone from Oldham will say: 
‘Anyone want a brew?’ 


There are many ways of adding flavour without 
going all ‘by eck as like’ about it. Colloquialisms, 
phrases or expressions like ‘naff off’, ‘fact’, ‘lovely 
jubbly’ or ‘I don’t believe it!’ become allied to 
one character — so long as you don’t have all of 
your cast saying them. They define a person and 
have the added benefit of becoming a potential 
catchphrase — who will forget ‘My arse!’? 

Some of us talk in hesitations, others in 
long-winded ways. You can, in the instance of 
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a character who stutters (like Jim in The Vicar of 
Dibley) write ‘N-n-n-n-yes’. That can only be 
read as intended; an endearing foible and a fun 
running gag. Vocal tics are fun — for example 
Arkwright’s stutter or Trigger’s inability to 
remember Del Boy’s name (‘All right, Dave’). 
Trust script editors to be as clued in as you are 
to these nuances, but do be clear about them. 
Also, don’t overuse verbal tics — you don’t want 
your script to read like a meeting of Tourette’s 
sufferers. 

Let’s consider profanity. Post watershed, which 
is 9 p.m. in the UK, you can more or less get 
away with anything except the ‘C’ word. Even if 


you are aiming your 
The ‘F’ word and the 


myriad uses of its verb sitcom at Channel 4 
form are acceptable within | OF BBC 3 or even a 
limits but remember that | broad pre-watershed 


for every ‘F’ word you put 


in, that’s one less brilliant . 
bon mot. you avoid too much 


cussin’. Get creative. 


audience I still suggest 


Is it really useful to have everyone swearing? Can 
it be only one person swearing for effect? 
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How about using the alternatives of chuffing 
and effing? I’m not saying you have to sink to 
soap levels, nor are we in the realm of the made- 
for-TV movie (‘You freaking ice cake’), but apply 
some thought to it. When a script reader is going 
through your work, a spare **** will stick out 
like a sore ***** and he might think that you are 
a bit of a **** for not considering this. 
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First draft to second draft 


CONGRATULATIONS, YOU’VE DONE it. Pat on back, 
bottle of Jack Daniels. You’ve typed the words “The 
end’ and resisted the temptation to go back and 
start editing straight away. Now put it in a drawer 
and enjoy the satisfaction of completion. Print it 
out and give yourself a week to let it settle. 

Then read it through. 

The chances are you will come across things 
you would like to change. Good. That means you 
are a writer. Now it’s time to finesse what you 
have in order to make it into a saleable product. 
Here is a checklist: 


“° Go through the script with a red pen and 
mark up all the mistakes: strike out any 
unnecessary dialogue and demote any 
extraneous characters. Can you give their 
lines to one of the leads? Have you got 
someone arriving at the door, giving out 
information and then leaving? Could a lead 
character go off screen for a few moments 
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and return with the same information, 
thus dispensing with the need for that extra 
person? Remember, each extra character 
you write in will mean another actor hired. 
A wary producer will consider this for the 
budget (which you want to try to keep low, 
with few characters and minimal settings). 


Are there any scenes that could be shortened? 
Can you cannibalise two scenes into one and 
put that exposition more succinctly? Is the 
script too long— could you afford to lose the 
subplot? 


Does the plot flow naturally? Is the main 
character reactive rather than active? Have 
you found holes in the plot? Are you trying 
to patch something up that does not want to 
be patched? Maybe you'll have to scrap this 
plotline and choose another. Take heart, you 
have now done so much work on learning 
about the characters that if you do go for 
another storyline, you will complete it so 
much more quickly. 


HOW TO BE A SITCOM WRITER 


“Is the lead character the monster or has 
someone else taken over? If this is the case, 
you may need to re-think the piece and to 
go back to the relationship dynamics. Is he 
or she funny enough — or have you given all 
the good lines to a sidekick? Do you want to 
promote a minor character into becoming 


the lead? 


& Is there anything missing in the 
characterisation? Maybe one person hasn’t 
come alive at all and they need to change sex, 
race, gender or their relationship with the 
‘false family’ in this sitcom? Do you need 
to sharpen up the humour? 


“& Is it funny? Are there at least three good 
gags on every page? Does it make you laugh 
out loud? Tick off the laughs against the 
script. Are there laughs all the way through? 
It’s fine to have a sensible moment or a 
serious passage but everything must service 
character or jokes. If not, you had better 
‘punch up’ the humour. 
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Once you have the answers to these questions, 
now is the time to rewrite. In my experience it 
takes half as long each time to redraft a piece, so 
if the first draft took you a month, you should 
be there in a fortnight. 

The second draft ought to be near enough the 
draft that you will send out. All you will need to 
do once this is completed is a final polish. 
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THE POLISH Is A final going over for typos and 
continuity errors. It is also casting an eye over 
the script with a view to fine-tuning the dialogue, 
making the jokes as fresh and crisp as possible and 
to making the characters ‘sing’ off the page. 

Script readers are employed to find good 
scripts, not bad ones. The polished script is 
what can make all the difference. You owe it to 
yourself. 
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LOOKING OVER THE script you have written, how 
much setting-up have you had to do to get the 
sitcom up and running? Was it hard to avoid 
telling the reader who everyone is and what their 
relationship is to one another, as well as what the 
situation is? Does it feel a bit clunky and bulky? 
That would be normal. 

This is a perennial problem with the pilot 
episode and is what makes it the hardest to write. 
To use the party analogy again, we have entered 
the house, met loads of people and retired, 
confused, to the kitchen (which is full of other 
confused people). A sitcom needs to be simpler 
and smaller than this. 

Another problem with this introductory script 
is that if it were to be made, it may not necessarily 
go out first. What if there were an emergency 
breaking news story and the schedulers had to 
pull your first episode? And this is the one that 
explained who everyone is! You cannot afford to risk 
this. A series of six are often transmitted out of 
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order — with the one that the schedulers consider 
the best going out first to draw in the audience. 
This might be the script that you wrote last. 

This is why an audience needs to have enough 
clear information in any given episode to let them 
know who is who and what is what. They need 
to be dropped into clear water. 

So I suggest you pick another plot and write 
a second episode. You will complete it more 
quickly, as you are familiar with the characters 
and the mechanics of writing. When you have 
done this, repeat the same redrafting and 
polishing process. Send out this script instead 
of the first one. 
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Cliché 


A WARNING ABOUT a couple of comic devices which 
seem particularly hackneyed. One common 
device in sketch comedy (for more about sketches 
see my book How to be a Comedy Writer) is called 
the pull-back-to-reveal. This means the camera 
starts close up, and we make assumptions about 
where we are, only for the camera to pull away 
to confound this. It is a relocation joke. All well 
and good, but so many times in sitcom, a writer 
ends a scene like this: 


VICTOR 
You'll never ever get me to Blackpool! 


CUT TO: VICTOR ON THE PLEASURE 
BEACH AT BLACKPOOL 


D’oh. Sorry, but it’s sooo predictable. Another 
redundant form of humour in sitcom is the pun. 
‘Cossacks?’ 
‘No, it’s true.’ 
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This is an effective way to get your script binned. 
Use wordplay, by all means; witty bon mots, clever 
aphorisms, sparking wit and barbed put downs, 
but puns are the preserve of picture editors and 
Sun headline writers. When we hear a pun, what 
is our reaction? A groan. So until sitcoms become 
all about making people wince and generally feel 
deflated, then leave well alone. 


Guerrilla sitcom 


PERHAPS YOU FEEL that you need to do more than 
simply write a script. Your vision is something 
you feel you cannot only put in words, but needs 
to be seen to be fully appreciated. In this case, 
there are anumber of things that you can do. One 
is to film it yourself. Be warned, however, that 
organising a production — including hiring actors 
and managing filming — is a big undertaking and 
requires a lot of preparation. 

Shooting a ‘taster tape’ on digital video is a 
real option for the budding sitcom maker. The 
use of DV is becoming increasingly common 
and was used for The 


Royle Family, Green | The sitcom budget only 
Wing and Spaced. allows a few minutes of 


exterior filming, which is 
ae : pre-recorded and played 
finished product’, | to the audience. 


which can be put 
onto videotape or DVD and be sent directly to 
producers or heads of comedy. The Office was 
done in this way and given to the controller of 


You can produce a 
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BBC 2. In this way you bypass script editors 
and readers — but your work will still have to be 
viewed and assessed before an offer is made (and, 
if it is, they will still ask for a copy of the script). 
You are able to remain true to your vision and 
keep control over casting (initially) and other 
aspects of production. 

Another way of experimenting is to do your 
sitcom live. The Sitcom Trials are run on a 
monthly basis in London and across the country. 
The idea is that short extracts from sitcoms 
(submitted by you) are read out by a cast in 
front of a paying audience. These are presented 
in competition. Contact details for the Sitcom 
Trials are included at the end of this book. 

The enterprising sitcom writer might like to 
go it alone and present their sitcom in a fringe 
theatre. These venues are available to hire for 
about the cost of a decent meal for four. They 
come equipped with sound desk and lighting, 
but the hire of technicians is not included. 
Make good friends with the ‘techies’ and keep 
them well fed and watered. Their knowledge is 
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indispensable as missed lighting or sound cues can 
make all the difference to a production. London is 
spoilt for choice in this, with venues such as the Hen 
and Chickens, Etcetera and Canal Café theatres, right 
up to the Soho Theatre in the West End. All are for 
hire and will negotiate for one-nighters. 

Why go to all the trouble? Firstly, there is nothing 
like seeing your scripts being performed. It changes the 


dynamic, making it 
‘real’. All those I know 
who have tried this 
have benefited from 
it. Sets will be kept toa 
minimum, as will cast, 
props and costume. It 
will help to hone your 


You could also try taking 
a sitcom to the Edinburgh 
Fringe Festival, which is 
held each year throughout 


the month of August. 

Be warned, however: it’s 
a trade show and comes at 
trade show prices. 


talent. This kind of entrepreneurial spirit has been 
known to draw in interested TV producers, who are 
always looking for fresh writing talent. 
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WITH THE HUGE success of The Simpsons, Matt 
Groening appears to have created the perfect 
sitcom. Consistent and brilliant, its humour 
ranges from the silly to the bitingly satirical; its 
characters are complex like Homer or simple 
like Nelson the bully. Its location, the town of 
Springfield, is a comic goldmine that keeps on 
giving and, best of all, its little yellow characters 
never age or leave the series. 

Animated sitcom is not new. The Flintstones was 
based on 1950s US sitcom The Honeymooners. Top 
Cat was derived from Sgt. Bilko and the seventies 
and eighties threw up many animated versions 
of existing sitcoms, such as The Partridge Family, 
Mork and Mindy and I Dream of Jeannie. 

The Simpsons opened the door for more in the 
shape of Family Guy, The Critic, King of the Hill and 
South Park. It was tried in the UK with Stressed 
Eric, but so far they have only managed to really 
succeed at the animated sketch show with the 
trail-blazing Monkey Dust. 
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Much of this resurgence is due to the economics 
of computer generated imagery (CGI). True, 
much of the hand-painted cell animation is still 
farmed out to Asian companies, but CGI enables 
so many short cuts to be made that the price 
becomes reasonable. This means delivering in 
bulk — which is where sitcom needs to score. 

The creation of an animated sitcom means 
trying to source cartoonists and/or animators 
to help create the world with you. In the US, 
it is possible to write for animated sitcoms by 
delivering a speculative script for an existing 
show. In the UK, none have so far taken off. 
If you want to be the first, find out which 
independent production companies are likely to 
be interested in developing animated shows. If 
they are approachable, you and your animator/ 
artist ought to go in with storyboard roughs and 
working drawings of your characters — no plot or 
script at this stage — and test the waters. If they 
are interested, and have a budget, they will pay 
you to take the idea further. 
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Part 8 


The business 
of sitcom 


Submitting the script 


FOR PRODUCERS AND production companies, your 
last draft is their first draft. You may have been 
working at your sitcom for several months but 
they have never seen it before. Their reactions 
will be honest and fresh, and if they are uncertain 
they will not be shy in telling you so. Be prepared 
for criticism. They have not invested the time in 
your project. Yet. 

You will also always have to work for free. 
They may ask for changes or another draft with no 
suggestion of payment. The payment is ultimate 
ratification of being a writer. Once you are good 
enough you will be paid for it. 

Legislation in the UK in the late eighties 
changed the face of broadcasting so that services 
and programmes could be bought and sold to 
the broadcasters. The comedy world was first 
off the blocks, creating independent production 
companies such as Talkback, Hat Trick, Tiger 
Aspect and Celador. These and others produce the 
lion’s share of comedy in the UK. They have the 
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resources to develop a script and will subsequently 
take it to a broadcaster. See the Writers’ and 
Artists’ Yearbook for more information. 

You will also need to start building a database 
of these companies; of producers, directors, even 
script editors: the best way of doing this is to 

watch the credits. All 


You can also send your work | the names are there 
directly to the broadcasters. | and will crop up 
This is, however, limiting | time and time again. 
your market as there are so 
many independent companies 


Some production 


out there. The BBC has a | © Pamles no longer 
department called ‘the writers’ | ?°° ept unsolicited 
room’ in which new scripts are | Scripts, meaning that 
assessed and brieflycommented | they won’t look at 
on, but rarely bought. a writer who does 
not have an agent. In 
that case you will have to find one, and there’s a 
section on that to follow. 

Because of the huge number of script 
submissions, before your work is even read you 
may be asked to sign a release form. This is a 
short contract that states that the work is your 
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own and that you will not make any claim against 
them. Don’t worry about this; it’s for everyone’s 
protection. 

When you feel that your script is ready, write 
no more than half a page of biography about each 
of your main characters and include this at the 
back. Don’t include camera directions as that is 
the responsibility of the director and actors. 

Also include your other plot outlines. This is 
nota hard and fast rule, as they will get what they 
need from the script itself, but if a script reader 
has enjoyed your work he will be intrigued as to 
how you see the series progressing. 

Write a covering letter. This should not be 
funny. It should state clearly your name and 
contact details, which must also be on the front of 
the script. The letter tells them of any experience 
you have had that is relevant to comedy writing. If 
you have none, then simply say you are a budding 
script writer and that you hope they will enjoy 
reading your script. 

Also include a paragraph describing your series 
proposal; that is, a short pitch which describes in 
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a few lines what the sitcom is about. If you have 
completed all the exercises in this book up until 
now, you will have no difficulty in doing this. 
A checklist: 


2 


~vSBS BS Bw BS 


% 


Have I read it out loud to make sure that it 
is around 30 minutes long? 


Is it original and different enough to what’s 
out there at the moment? 


Are the main premise, lead characters and 
set-up for the series clear? 


Does the premise come across as 
sustainable? 


Does every character speak in a different 
tone and have a recognisable personality? 


Does the plot rely too much on coincidence? 
Is it funny enough? 


Does my covering letter include the best 
shot at selling my show? Does it include an 
outline of how I see the series developing? 
Does my script have the title page with my 
name and address on it plus contact details? 
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&” Have I numbered all the pages? 
What not to send: 


& handwritten scripts 

& the original copy 

& the whole series 

& faxes, e-mails or floppy disks 


On the above point, most companies will not 
accept e-mail submissions for the reason that they 
might be corrupted with a virus. Send e-mails 
only if asked. 

Post the script and the covering letter out 
to half a dozen companies. It will take at least 
a month or so to hear back, if not longer. A 
polite enquiry after six weeks is acceptable, but 
only to ask if they have received it. Log all calls 
and e-mails. Be polite, be persistent but do not 
pester. 

If all six decline your script, use their comments 
and feedback to rewrite it and send it out again 
to another six. Hopefully, it will find a home. 
If someone likes it they will get in touch and 
suggest a meeting. 
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THERE WAS AN old theory that you will not be 
ripped off if you sign and post a copy of the 
script to yourself and leave it unopened. This 
could be helpful but remember copyright is an 
automatic right. It is highly improbable that a 
production company or broadcaster would steal 
an idea lock, stock and barrel, but ideas do tend 
to become topical, prompting several people to 
come up with a similar theme at the same time. 
The most common rejection letter states that 
they are ‘working on something similar’ which, 
with the number of people they have submitting 
scripts and working on in-house projects, is a 
distinct possibility. 

There have been times when I have seen 
something on TV that is similar to an idea I have 
had (but never too close), but equally, people 
have said the same to me about shows I have had 
broadcast. Plagiarism or breach of copyright is 
rare in comedy scripting, although it does happen 
with game shows, and IP (intellectual property) 
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is a rapidly growing legal area. My advice is not 
to worry. Your script is protected. If you see 
something that appears on TV that is close to your 
idea, then treat it as a homage to your talents and 
as an indication that you are right on the money. 
You have hit the zeitgeist and that next project is 
going to sell, sell, sell! 
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BROADCASTERS AND INDEPENDENT television 
production companies employ readers, who are 
the first point of contact for your script. They are 
often graduates who are charged with the duty 
of reading through the unsolicited submissions. 
They have anything up to forty scripts to get 


Feedback and criticism is 
unavoidable if you are a 
writer and being precious 
about it will hinder your 
career. It is easy to focus 


on negative elements (and 
it can be hard to see the 
positive at first) but they 
would not have bothered 
if they had not seen 
something promising. 


through ina month. 
Have you ever had 
to read anything for 
work? Not much 
fun is it? You want to 
get it over and done 
with. This is the 
same for the reader, 
so make it easy 
for them. Format 
everything correctly, 


deliver what is necessary and understand that 
they are looking for an ‘easy read’. 

The point of criticism is to offer an impartial 
eye. Whenever we offer up something we risk our 
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reputation, our time, our energy. The production 
company, in taking on a project, is also making 
an investment. They will only take on what is a 
sensible use of their time and resources. If you 
don’t get that script out there to be read, then 
there is no point in doing it in the first place. 

The best response to your submission is if they 
ask you to come in and meet them. This means 
they are interested in working with you. The 
meeting is a way of checking you out. They want 
to know that you are who you say you are. Before 
this happens it’s a good idea to pitch your sitcom to 
yourself. Use the pitch you wrote in your covering 
letter. Say it out loud. This is good practice because 
if you cannot convince yourself you have that one 
in a million idea then how do you stand a chance 
of selling it to someone else? 

But my sitcom script should sell itself you claim. 
True, but what about when you get there and find 
three other people (producer, financial manager, 
a PA) in the meeting? They haven’t read your 
masterwork, and will ask the dreaded question: 
‘What’s it about?’ You cannot say: ‘It’s these 
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couple of guys who sort of live in a windmill, 
but one’s the brother-in-law and they sort of, 
you know, ended up there because of so-and-so’s 
sister. And there’s this talking sheep.’ 

You need to be succinct. Use flashcards if you 
want. One purpose of the meeting is to flush 
out any discrepancies they have found in the 
script. If you allay these fears, then this might 
become a ‘go’ project. Alternatively, they might 
give you reasons as to why it doesn’t quite work 
for them (and you will suddenly wonder why 
the hell you are there). They will say that they 
would love to see your next project or suggest 
you for some other writing work, in which case 
you ought to be positive and receptive. They are 
opening the door. 
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SENDING YOUR WORK in cold to production 
companies is one route toa sale. Another is to try 
to get a literary agent. They are listed in the Writers’ 
and Artists’ Yearbook, which contains information 
on their specialist areas. There is no point going 
after an agent who only deals in biographies or 
thrillers. Agents work on commission, usually ten 
per cent of any fee that you are paid (never pay 
a fee to an agent to have your work read). Some 
are independent and others work for large firms, 
where twenty or more agents specialise in many 
fields. The larger ones tend to ‘package’ talent, 
and will not only take on writers, but also actors, 
directors and producers. 

Finding an agent, not to mention the right 
one for you, is a hard task, but the advantages 
of having one are manifold. Firstly, they will get 
your work read, and read quickly, as well as return 
your calls within a reasonable amount of time. 
Also, they will act as a buffer, so any criticism can 
be filtered through them. They will negotiate 
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for you and will understand the intricacies and 
idiosyncrasies of a contract. Having an agent 
gives you professional status and they will have 
contacts in the business and therefore know what 
is and what is not required by producers. You can 
also expect an agent to send out your work or 
have a good reason for not doing so, pay all fees 
promptly and fully, and discuss with you your 
future prospects as a writer. 

It is not necessary to have an agent, and 
producers will not automatically expect this, 
especially as you are new to the business. If things 
go well in a meeting, they may even suggest 
one, which will help immensely. Approaching 
an agent is the same process as for submitting 
the script. Find the ones who deal with sitcom 
and pick six. Send them the script and write 
that covering letter, which ought to state any 
professional writing credits that you have had and 
make a polite enquiry about representation. 

Agents usually have up to thirty clients who, if 
they are reputable, will stay with them throughout 
their writing careers. This means that getting one 
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can be difficult: a case, sometimes, of dead man’s 
shoes. It can take almost as long to get an agent 
as it does to sell your script. Do not lose heart; 
these are merely hurdles to cross and many other 
writers have been there before you. Obtaining an 
agent is not the end of the line either, rather the 
discovery of an ally who will fight your corner. 
He may even buy you lunch. 

There is no reason why you should not 
approach both agents and production companies 
simultaneously. Carpet bombing gets your script 
read by more people. Here are some reasons why 
an agent may turn you down (note that none of 
them are personal): 


& The agency is not looking for clients at 
this time. 


Their client list is full. 


Their personal taste does not coincide with 
your style of writing. 


It’s the wrong time of year. 


sw WSN 


They are about to leave the agency. 
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&* They have just joined the agency and are 
trying to establish themselves. 


Here is what agents are looking for: 


¢* Someone approachable, friendly and easy to 
deal with. 


£° Awriter who writes consistently in quality 
and volume. 


£* Someone whose work will bring dividends. 
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AN OPTION Is the right to buy your script. This is 
a contract (for which you will be paid) between 
you and the production company which can last 
between six months and two years. In this time, 
they undertake to get your script made. This 
means they will work with you on the script, cast 
it, find a director and approach the broadcasters. 
The networks can take an awfully long time to 
make a decision, rarely offering a simple yes or 
no, but asking for changes or for more work to be 
done in development. If one broadcaster turns it 
down, they will take it to the next and so on until 
they run out. All this comes under your ‘option 
period’, but if it runs out, they will either have 
to re-option it (and you will get more money) 
or allow it to lapse. 

Usually, an option is 10 per cent of the 
purchase price of the script, which is several 
hundred pounds. You will receive the rest of the 
balance once the script goes into production. 
That is to say, once a broadcaster has green-lit 
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(said yes to officially) the project and it begins 
shooting. The money comes to you the first day 
that the cameras roll, which is called the first day 
of principal photography. 

If the option lapses, you and your agent will be 
free to sell it again to someone else. The previous 
option owner will retain ownership of the work 
that you did with them on the script — meaning 
any drafts and changes you both worked on. You 
retain the original rights. 

I had a project which never got made but 
which has earned me more money than many 
that did. I sold the rights three times over to three 
different companies and it spent over five years 
in development. This does not mean that the 
script was flawed, but simply that everyone has 
an opinion on writing. A script can be developed 
in many ways. It’s not like a piece of music where 
it’s easy to hear the bum note. 


It is unlikely that a script editor will turn to you and 
say, ‘No, it’s perfect. Don’t change a word.’ 


If this happens please alert me and we will go and 
watch the pigs fly together. 
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IN AN IDEAL WORLD, your first sale will lead to 
a commission for two more episodes of your 
sitcom, a dream cast gets on board and the pilot 
is well thought of by the heads of comedy and 
channel controllers. You are green-lit to write 
the series. A year later it comes out and in that 
time your literary agent has already started getting 
you more writing work. Not only that but the 
screenplay you wrote a few years ago has been 
resuscitated and sold to Working Title. 

The critics are kind about your efforts and you 
achieve solid ratings — enough for the channel 
commissioner to give the go-ahead for another 
series. This is the one that goes through the roof, 
making the previously unknown lead actor a 
household name and guaranteeing that anything 
you write from now on stands a good chance of 
being made. You start carting your money about 
in a wheelbarrow, working on your eccentric 
personality and talking to cats. 

I hope you saw the word ‘ideal’ back there. 
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Likely as not, that first script won't be the one 
that gets made. You might work on scripts for a 
year or so before that first breakthrough. Belief 
in your talent and ideas will get you through this 
and who knows where the writing might take 
you? Rejection is inevitable, simply because of 
the laws of supply and demand. 

There are many projects out there and few slots 
available. Things just don’t chime sometimes and 
there are numerous examples of writers who have 
had hits and who have not worked for years. The 
point is that you must learn to deal with rejection. 
It will anger and annoy you — you wouldn’t 
be human if it didn’t — but it can be useful. If 
rejection sends you into a spiral of decline in 
which you are impossible to live with for weeks, 
you might want to address this problem. 

The editor who rejected your work did so 
as part of their job. It was a decision they made 
before moving on to make others. You obsessing 
about it will not change that decision, nor has 
your anger any purpose other than to make you 
and those around you feel bad. 
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I can’t tell you when to give up the day job, but 
I can guarantee that it will be later than you think 
—and not purely for financial reasons. Once you 


leave work and enjoy 
those initial working 
from bed months, you 
will realise that a new 
routine applies. You 
will have to structure 
your day. You no 
longer have the input 
of work colleagues or 
the stresses and strains 
that they bring. You 


It is hard, because you 
are the one on your own, 
but you are the one who 
is responsible for how 
you feel. It is not a ‘you 
and them?’ situation. It is 


a business that rewards 
perseverance and 
dedication to the craft. 
And anyway, ultimately, 
it’s your name on screen 
and not theirs. 


only have you (and the cat). Most writers crave 
the water cooler moment, so do try to meet other 
writers, work ina library or a busy coffee bar. Go 
to the gym. Go for long walks which, as well as 
being healthy, help to force through new ideas. 

This is only part of it, however, because you 
will have regular script meetings, deadlines, table 
readings, show rehearsals and awards ceremonies 
to worry about. Black tie is my advice. And don’t 
forget to thank your mum. 
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Sitcom is hard work, but it brings great 
rewards in the form of respect, recognition and 
international syndication. Audiences worldwide 
love sitcom: it is a genre which has survived and 
will survive throughout the decades. Because of 
this, only the freshest, funniest sharpest writing 
gets commissioned. To be in with a chance you 
need to think yourself into the job: to act like 
and to be a sitcom writer. You must cultivate 
a professional attitude about your work and 
practise turning out scripts to deadline. Abandon 
all unreasonable expectations and remember that 
there is no substitute for those glorious words 
‘we'd like to option this’. 

Good luck, happy writing and — above all 
— persevere. 
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Useful addresses and websites 


BBC writersroom 

New Writing Coordinator 

| Mortimer Street 

London WIT 3JA 

020 7765 2703 

020 7765 0243 (script tracking) 
new.writing@bbc.co.uk 


BBC Studio Audiences 

PO Box 3000 

BBC TV Centre 

London W12 7RJ 

020 8576 1227 
http://www.bbc.co.uk/comedy/tickets/index.shtml 


Nickelodeon UK 

PO BOX 6425 

London WIA 6UR 
www.nickelodeon.co.uk 


The Sitcom Trials 

Kev F Sutherland 

01275 872111 or 07931 810858 
kevf@sitcomtrials.co.uk 
http://sitcomtrials.co.uk 
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Writers’ and Artists’ Yearbook — printed annually with 
all information on agents and independent production 
companies. 

www.acblack.com 


www.marcblake.greatnow.com 


www.summersdale.com — visit this website for details 
of other books in the series, a download of the script 
template used in this book and details on how to 
contact me. 


Robin Kelly’s writing for performance website has 
many courses: 
www.writing.org.uk 


Drew’s Script-O-Rama has many script downloads: 
www.script-o-rama.com 


WGGB (The Writers’ Guild of Great Britain) offers 
pension schemes, free legal advice and free access to 
ALCS (Authors Licensing and Collection service). Also 
produces quarterly magazine WRITER. 
www.writersguild.org.uk 
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Final Draft software for script writing in all forms. 
Available in UK from the Screenwriters Store or try: 
www.finaldraft.com 

or: 

www.writersstore.com 


Standing Room Only 
http://www.sroaudiences.com 


Hat Trick 
http://www. hattrick.com/ 


Be on Live 
http://www.beonlive.com/ 


TV Recordings 
http://www.tvrecordings.com/ 


Clappers 
http://www.clappers-tickets.co.uk/ 
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Recommended scripts 


The Best of Hancock, Ray Galton and Alan Simpson 
(Robson Books) 

The Royle Family: The Scripts Series One, Caroline 
Aherne, Craig Cash, Henry Normal (Granada Media, 1999) 
Blackadder — The Whole Damn Dynasty, Richard 
Curtis, Ben Elton, Rowan Atkinson and John Lloyd 
(Penguin, 1999) 

The Best of Frasier, |5 scripts from the first series by 
numerous writers (Channel 4 Books, 1999) 

The Very Best of Friends, Penny Stallings and David Wild 
(Channel 4 Books, 1999) 

Rising Damp —- A Celebration, Richard Webber 
(Boxtree, 2001) 

Radio Comedy 1938-1968, Andy Foster and Steve Furst 
(Virgin, 1996) 

Radio Times Guide to TV Comedy, Mark Lewisohn (BBC 
Worldwide, 1998) 

The Guinness Book of Sitcoms, Rod Taylor (Guinness, 
1995). Out of print, but possibly available on Amazon or 
eBay. An invaluable guide to all UK and US sitcom. 
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Courses 


Writing Situation Comedy 
City University 
Northampton Square 
London ECIV OHB 


Ten-week courses run during winter, spring and summer. 


Top 40 sitcoms 


| The Office 

2 Frasier 

3 Only Fools and Horses 

4 Fawlty Towers 

5 Seinfeld 

6 Blackadder 

7 The Simpsons 

8 I’m Alan Partridge 

9 Cheers 

10 One Foot in the Grave 

| | Father Ted 

12 Friends 

13 Spaced 

14 The Larry Sanders Show 
15 The Likely Lads 

16 Porridge 

17 The League of Gentlemen 
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18 Sgt. Bilko 

19 The Young Ones 

20 Men Behaving Badly 

21 Absolutely Fabulous 

22 Hancock’s Half Hour 

23 The Fall and Rise of Reginald Perrin 
24 Dinner Ladies 

25 Red Dwarf 

26 Drop the Dead Donkey 
27 M*A*S*H 

28 Knowing Me, Knowing You 
29 People like Us 

30 Dad’s Army 

31 The Good Life 

32 Rising Damp 

33 Butterflies 

34 Are You Being Served? 

35 Roseanne 

36 Yes Minister 

37 The Royle Family 

38 Bottom 

39 Till Death Us Do Part 

40 Some Mothers Do ‘Ave ‘Em 
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ALSO IN THIS SERIES: 


How to bea 
Writer 


™--— | Secrets from the Inside 
=~ Stewart Ferris 


A writer is someone who 
writes. It sounds obvious, 
but many people who call 
themselves writers don’t 
produce enough words ina year to fill a postcard. 
Other writers churn out thousands of words but 
never sell their work. This book tackles both 
problems: it gets you writing, easily and painlessly 
guiding you through the dreaded ‘writer’s block’, 
and it divulges industry secrets that will help you 
to raise the quality of your work to a professional 
level. 


Writing is a business like any other. Successful 
writers know the rules and conventions that 
make their work stand out from the rest of the 
‘slush pile’ — rules Stewart Ferris now reveals 
in How to be a Writer that will help launch your 
writing career. 


ALSO IN THIS SERIES: 


How to bea 
Bestselling 


~7 Novelist 
= §ecrets from the Inside 
Richard Joseph 


-5 
‘ 


How does a novelist become a 
bestseller? Celebrity authors, 
including Tom Clancy and 
Jilly Cooper, talk candidly about how they 
started writing and how their careers developed, 
expressing their views on failure, success and the 
publishing industry. A must for aspiring authors, 
this entertaining book provides valuable and 
fascinating insights into how some of the world’s 
most successful writers made it to where they 
are today. 


Richard Joseph spent many years interviewing 
the world’s bestselling authors to research this 
book. 


ALSO IN THIS SERIES: 


How to bea 
Comedy Writer 


Secrets from the Inside 
Marc Blake 


Think you're funny? Writing 
successful comedy isn’t just 
about having a gift for gags; 
you need to hone your talent 
and polish your humour to earn a living from 
making people laugh. If you want to write stand- 
up comedy, sketches, sitcoms or even a comic 
novel or film, How to be a Comedy Writer tells 
you all you need to know and more about the 
business, the structure of jokes and the nuts and 
bolts of a craft that can be learnt. 


Comedy Writer 


Comedy guru Marc Blake has written for 
Spitting Image, Frankie Howerd and Craig 
Charles, and had his own TV show and BBC 
Radio 4 series Whining for England. The author 
of several humour books and comic novels 
including the bestselling Sunstroke, he has taught 
comedy writing across the UK for ten years. 


ALSO IN THIS SERIES: 


How to get 
Published 


«| Secrets from the Inside 
“Stewart Ferris 


The concept that a good book 
will always find a publisher is 
outdated and over-simplistic. 
The sad truth is that most 
writers remain unpublished because they pay 
attention only to the quality of their writing. 
Publishers are business people. Their job is to 
make money from selling books. They know that 
high quality writing alone isn’t always enough to 
make a profitable book, so when choosing which 
manuscripts to sign up for publication they think 
about many more elements than just the words 


on the page. 


www.summersdale.com 


How to get Published 


